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Our Sixth Annual Contest 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


N reviewing the results of PHoto-ERa’s Sixth Annual Photographic Com- 

petition, our first consideration shall be given to the numerous workers 

who took the pains to enter pictures here. Prints were received from every 

section of the United States, from Canada, from England and even from 
far-off China and India. To contributors, one and all, we extend our sincerest 
thanks, especially those newcomers who, scarcely realizing the high standard 
governing the contest, and, doubtless, confident of some form of official recog- 
nition, spared neither time nor expense in preparing their entries. To the suc- 
cessful competitors we offer hearty congratulations. The chances of capturing a 
prize were much smaller here than in last year’s competition, because of an im- 
proved system of classification and the consequent reduction in the number of 
prizes in each class. These changes made the task of the judges extremely diffi- 
cult, but none the less agreeable; for the pictures passed upon by them were of a 
very high order of merit, and the awards, in nearly every case, were the result of 
unanimous approval. This, together with the high character of the jury and its 
able and faithful efforts, imparted to the awards exceptional significance, which 
will, undoubtedly, be appreciated by the successful competitors. As to the 
quality of the pictures submitted, it is a pleasure to record that not only had it 
surpassed that of every annual competition of this magazine, including the mag- 
nificent display of last year, but, with the exception of Classes A and F, it measured 
up to the highest standard of present-day photographic art in America. The 
judges, each an artist to his finger-tips, broad of view and sound and elastic in 
judgment, recognized the truth of the statement that “It is expressing the gen- 
eral effect of the whole which alone can give objects their true and touching 
characters; and wherever this is observed, whatever else is neglected, it is to 
acknowledge the hand of a master.”’ The notion, however, that the end justifies 
the means, unless it accords with truth, found little sympathy with the jury. 
Instead, sincere appreciation of photography, as a legitimate and adequate 
means of art-expression, was always manifested in determining the degree of 
merit of each picture under consideration. That principle was never lost sight 
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HENRY A. PEABODY "NEATH HOT ITALIAN SKIES 


of. Thus, several very attractive pictures failed of official recognition because 
means had been employed not found in the photographer’s lexicon. In one case 
a prize was awarded to a picture, the technical origin of which was determined 
only after considerable discussion. The number of prints of prize-winning caliber 
was astonishingly large. Embarrassing, indeed, was the task of the judges, who 
were confronted by an array of landscapes, marines and genres remarkably uni- 
form in witchery of subject and beauty of treatment. Yet, actuated, as they were, 
by a sincere desire to be just, above all things, these gentlemen found ample jus- 
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PAUL FOURNIER 
AN OLD ENGLISH CASTLE 
FIRST AWARD — LANDSCAPE CLASS 








tification in pronouncing their final verdict. No one will question their ability, 
their devotion, nor their honesty; and yet large is the number of disappointed 
competitors, who will, undoubtedly, prove themselves cheerful losers; for not 
even acknowledged leaders are perpetual winners. Like most photographic ex- 
hibitions and competitions, this contest gains certain contributors one year only 
to lose them in the next; and vice versa. Several pictorialists of rank, who were 
prize-winners in our contest a year ago, were conspicuously absent; viz., Eleanor 
W. Willard, Charles R. Phipps, D. H. Brookins and Katherine Bingham. Mrs. 
Willard returned from a long European journey only a few months ago, there- 
fore could not participate; while the Messrs. Phipps and Brookins preferred to 
enter the lists of the Fifth American Salon. Among the new competitors in our 
Sixth Annual Contest who were successful are James McKissack, Maurice T. 
Fleisher, R. S. Kauffman and T. W. Kilmer. William H. Zerbe is the only one 
of the Honorable Mention class in our 1907 competition who was advanced to 
the rank of a prize-winner in the contest just closed. 

The competition did not lack for curious coincidences. For instance, Charles 
Vandervelde, Louis Fleckenstein, Paul Fournier and S. S. Skolfield captured 
prizes in this as well as in the preceding contest, which shows that these artists 
have, at least, maintained their high standard of a year ago. 

As proof of the absolutely conscientious and painstaking work on the part 
of the jury, no first prizes were awarded in portraiture and high-speed photog- 
raphy, as, in its opinion, no pictures in these classes quite measured up to the 
lofty standard it recognized in this particular contest. Viewing this collec- 
tion as a whole, the dearth of portraits of striking merit is difficult to ex- 
plain. It may be that many of our high-class practitioners imagined the con- 
test to have been open only to amateurs or semi-professionals, although it had 
been announced, since last June, that the work of every legitimate photographer 
was eligible. However, with commendable sagacity the judges recommended 
that, in the absence of a portrait worthy the first prize, the amount of the award 
— twenty dollars — be divided equally among the winners of Honorable Men- 
tion in this class. The reason that the high-speed work failed to yield a first- 
prize example was because relatively few entries displayed pictorial qualities. 
However, most of the prints submitted in this class testified convincingly to the 
skill and daring of the operator. They were interesting records of exciting events 
and evinced the highest technical ability, but made no sympathetic appeal to 
the picture-lover. The artistic possibilities of high-speed work are not generally 
appreciated, it is true; and it was for the purpose of arousing interest in this 
neglected field that we printed an illustrated article on this subject, by C. H. 
Claudy. (See the April issue of PHoTo-ERA, 1908.) 

As before stated, the recent contest surpassed all its predecessors in the 
artistic quality of the prints submitted, the number of mediocre pictures being 
never so small. The work of over two hundred workers was represented, of 
whom a large per cent was professional. Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 


list of competitors, together with the number of prints submitted. 
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Suitably arranged for inspection, the collection, composed of the successful 
and numerous other meritorious prints, presents an array of pure, logical art- 
expression through pictorial photography that is in the highest degree creditable 
to the American worker. No claims are made here for originality of conception 
or treatment through the medium of eccentricity based upon mental aberration, 
technical ignorance or wanton violation of art-principles. It is sufficient that 
high ideals governed every effort which, though not always suggestive of the 
divine spark of a master-genius, manifested an honesty and loftiness of purpose, 
an appreciation of pictorial design and a feeling that was sound, logical and re- 
fined. Gratifying, too, is the manifest determination to keep constantly in view 
the principle of simplicity in composition. This, in itself, is a source of strength 
and an indication of still greater achievement in the future. Professional art- 
critics, when using pictorial photography as a subject for magazine-articles, 
fail to realize the power and scope of the American worker. Those reviewers who 
continue in the belief that native pictorial activity is confined to one coterie of 
segregated enthusiasts should acquaint themselves with centers of endeavor and 
progress situated beyond the confines of New York City, and these —the latter — 
are well represented in the present PHoTo-ERA contest. It is again demonstrated 
here how resourceful are these camerists of the Middle West, for instance, in 
the management of unattractive and commonplace subjects, which, with 
taste and judgment, they know how to convert into visions of pictorial beauty. 
They have so trained their artistic perceptions as to detect artistic possibilities 
in quite unlikely places; and happily so, for in this manner slumbering talent is 
more effectually awakened than if it were to rove amid the beauty-spots of 
Old England. All the more credit, therefore, to the photographers who succeed 
in imparting pictorial interest to scenes on which the ordinary eye scorns to linger. 
This is the true art-spirit, born of necessity, and for that very reason it is safe to 
predict artistic development in communities which hitherto have excelled only in 
manufacturing and mercantile activity. 

Turning our attention once more to the exhibit, we find that, contrasted 
with that of the preceding contest, the themes of the successful pictures showed 
greater variety and invention. Charles Vandervelde, whose work and personality 
formed the subject of a charming article by Eleanor W. Willard in PHoto-ERA last 
June, again entered the contest with a group of masterpieces. Of these, six were 
landscapes, 10 x 12 bromides in warm gray, delicate tones, ravishing and mys- 
terious, and splendid examples of his delightful individuality. But it was his only 
marine, “The Lumber Schooner,” which won for him a first prize — in Class D. 
The spacing and management of the lines were admirable, and conformed to his 
well-known decorative style. The picture was full of suggestion and mystery, and 
made a strong appeal to the imagination. One could easily believe the craft to 
represent the “‘ Phantom Ship” at anchor, temporarily deserted, its uncanny crew 
concealed within, and its wretched commander ashore seeking deliverance from his 
doom. The picture was a revelation of what a mastercan accomplish with a hack- 
neyed subject. This same criticism may be applied to ‘‘ The Swans,”’ by Maurice 
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T. Fleisher, which was awarded the grand prize. There we had an odd, decora- 
tive effect, original and pleasing, and extremely felicitous in composition. The 
print was a large, straight gum from an enlarged film-negative, and again illus- 
trated the theory that unaided photography should be accepted as the only true 
medium of the followers of the art; for in skilled hands it is capable of maintain- 
ing the dignity of an original, expressive vehicle. In his “Street-Scene in Venice” 
—reproduced in PHoto-ERA several years ago — Mr. Fleisheragain showed a fine 
sense of the pictorial, an intimate acquaintance with the laws of structural com- 
position and an appreciation of harmony in the handling of masses and line. He 
is a master-technician, and the qualities of his tones are always consistent and 
agreeable. 

For quaintness and beauty of conception, ‘‘The Fairies’ Harbor’’— recog- 
nized as the best in its class — certainly was one of the most attractive scenes 
perpetuated by the camera. Being printed in a low tone, which was relieved only 
by the white caps of the two maidens, the picture did not yield successfully to the 
attempt at reproduction. The artist, James McKissack, of Scotland, knew 
admirably how to blend the tangled mass of sails, masts and ropes into a soft and 
fitting background, against which were gracefully outlined the charming figures 
of his composition. The print gained much by being tastefully mounted, the full 
effect of which, however, has not been preserved in the half-tone reproduction. 

Foreign in subject, but the work of an American, was the leading print in the 
landscape class — “‘An Old English Castle,” by Paul Fournier. The subtle 
mystery, which is a characteristic feature of this artist’s landscapes, was there 
quite pronounced. Although the exposure was made on an early July evening, 
the illumination was weak and the sky itself was somber —a condition which the 
artist’s discerning eye did not fail to appreciate. He thus gave the quaint old 
building an effective and appropriate setting. It was a profitable study not only 
in chiaroscuro, but in the management of reflections, which in the composition 
of this picture figure prominently. The tone of the print — tastefully mounted — 
was a dull, deep carbon green, pleasing and restful, and harmonized admirably 
with the character of the subject. In extent Mr. Fournier’s entry in this contest 
— thirty prints — was the largest of those which received recognition. His 
portraits revealed a fine perception of human character and a strong grasp of 
the subject’s personality. Being already an excellent technician, Mr. Fournier 
may well aspire to a place in the front rank of our professional portraitists. 

In “ Harbor-Scene — Evening,” S. S. Skolfield worthily distinguished him- 
self. Admirably spaced and balanced, perspective — atmospheric and linear — 
perfectly preserved, and rejoicing in immaculate tone-values, the picture was as 
delightful an interpretation of a May evening on the water as could be expected 
from the brush of a master-painter. Mr. Skolfield is to be complimented on so 
noble a performance. 

Is there a more common camera-subject than a boy fishing? Hardly; and 
yet he has been snapped at, photographically, many times. He is, frankly, not 
an inviting theme for the ordinary camerist. In comparison the newsboy and 
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WM. H. ZERBE WEARILY WENDING THEIR 


HONORABLE MENTION — ANIMAL CLASS 


HOMEWARD WAY 


the bootblack offer a mine of artistic possibilities. It was left for George H. 
Scheer, among others, to discover the pictorial worth of the proverbial time- 
killer. On a Sunday morning — it could have been on no other day, for the 
button was pressed at 9.30 A.M.— the doctor-camerist came upon this trio. 
Whether the boys met their doom unconsciously, or whether they posed, matters 
little — the result was a success. The story was told with directness, simplicity and 
truth. Ordinarily a scene of this sort is attended by many distracting features; 
but, there, nothing prevented the gaze from being centered on the group of patient 
anglers, whose temporary occupation many a scribe must have envied. Dr. Scheer 
sent twenty-two prints divided among Classes B, C and D, all bearing testimony 
to his technical ability. He received Honorable Mention in Classes B and C. 

Like Mr. Fournier, Louis Fleckenstein has lately become a full-fledged 
professional, and since 1907 has been settled in Los Angeles. Of his five por- 
traits, “‘Study of Head and Hair,” though not strictly belonging in Class A, was 
deemed worthy of recognition, but not the highest, among the portraits. While 
not, perhaps, in the artist’s best vein, this picture had much artistic value and pic- 
torial charm. Although straight and good photography, and yet only a study, it 
deceived several of the judges, who imagined it to be a copy of a painting. A 
compliment, certainly; and how will it be received by the artist ? 
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THE LUMBER SCHOONER 
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Copyright, 1908, H. B. Conyers 


H. B. CONYERS TITO 


Few camerists with a penchant for wood-scenes succeed in catching the 
subtle, peaceful and alluring charm of a wood-interior as does William H. Zerbe. 
In no previous theme of this character has he seemed to have reached the clarity 
of design and depth of expression as in his prize-picture,‘‘ Woodland Brook.”’ As 
a composition it was creditable in the highest degree. The course of the winding 
brook, each receding step marking its approach to the edge of the wood, was 
managed with consummate skill. 

II 








In the search of themes, the camerist constantly stumbles upon subjects 
that have been photographed to excess. Well, the painter is in the same predica- 
ment. The difficulty is in the management, in the treatment. How much better 
can you do than the other fellow ? 

The camerist who is a lover of animals cannot resist training his instrument 
upon a pair of fine horses, especially when one of them happens to be white. The 
object is to take the heads in perspective; but often the error is made of making 
the exposure when the heads of the horses are turned in one and the same direc- 
tion. An equally serious mistake is to place the camera nearer the black horse. 
In either case the effect is bad. In his “‘ Patient Slaves,’’ accorded the second 
prize in Class F, R. S. Kauffman performed his task with unerring judgment 
and avoided both pitfalls. The result was superb and, aside from the admirable 
balance of the composition, the accuracy of perspective and the fine rendering of 
textures, it could not fail to make a sympathetic appeal to every lover of animals. 

Reference has been made to the quality of the high-speed pictures submitted. 
The fact that such essays must possess pictorial quality to commend them to 
the favorable consideration of the jury was, doubtless, overlooked by all con- 
testants, except one — T. W. Kilmer. We have steadfastly recognized the artistic 
possibilities of high-speed work in spite of the doubts and sneers of art-critics. 
Our contention has been proved on several occasions, but, perhaps, not so con- 
vincingly as in the recent contest. ‘‘ The Vanderbilt Cup” refuted the counterclaim 
of the doubters. The element of chance, doubtless, aided the felicity of the artistic 
arrangement; but its absence would not have made Mr. Kilmer’s effort an artistic 
failure. No one, except the artist, knew to what extent preparations had been 
made for a successful issue before the critical moment when the bulb was pressed. 
The picture spoke for itself. It represented consummate technical skill, rare 
judgment and a well-defined sense of the pictorial. In all these it was an un- 
equivocal success. So much for the prize-winners. 

In surveying the Honorable Mention class and, also, many equally meri- 
torious pictures, one could not help wishing that more prizes had been provided. 
The originator of the competition felt, however, that, in order to give greater 
value to the contest-honors, the latter must be limited. The judges were of the 
same opinion. The readers of PHoTo-ERA are acquainted with Fedora E. D. 
Brown as a clever professional portraitist. That her essays in the field of land- 
scape-photography are equally creditable was evidenced by her single entry in 
Class E, entitled ‘‘Landscape.”” The picture, a finely-executed gum, exhibited 
admirable technical qualities and much poetic feeling. It was natural and easy 
in composition and pleasing in delicacy of treatment. A fourteen-inch panel 
portrait, enlarged from a cabinet negative and entitled ‘‘ Marion,”’ was among the 
finest things she has done in the domain of portraiture. 

Undoubtedly the most striking portrait entered in this contest was a char- 
acter-study by E. O. Hoppé, of London, England, entitled “‘The Turf.” Nota 
second glance was needed at the cold, calculating eye to convince one that there 
was a man who could always pick the winning horse. The head was solid, 
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plastic and well modeled, showing the skilful use of a suitable objective. (A re- 
view of Mr. Hoppé’s work and his personality, from the pen of a prominent 
English artist and author, will appear in an early edition of PHoTo-ERA.) 

“Wearily Wending Their Homeward Way,” by William H. Zerbe, seemed to 
fulfil every requirement of a perfect picture. In harmony of line, truth of per- 
spective and preservation of values the result was eminently gratifying. Aside 
from the fact that it demonstrated the ability of a high-class technician, this 
Honorable Mention picture made a stronger sympathetic appeal than his more 
successful ‘‘ Woodland Brook.” In design, execution and pictorial beauty Mr. 
Zerbe’s pastoral compared favorably with a masterpiece by Jacque or Mauve. 

H. B. Conyers, who made a ten-strike last year with his ““A Mashed Finger”’ 
— reproduced in PHoto-ERA for February, 1908 — left the real operating-room, 
one day, and caught the Sicilian fiddler “Tito” as he reached out to catch the 
falling coin after his thrilling performance of Mascagni’s “‘Intermezzo.”’ Full of 
action, that; graphic in portrayal and finely done. Nevertheless, the effect might 
have been improved had the artist contrived to place his figure more to the right, 
with a wider margin on the opposite side. 

Gustave F. Swenson, a newcomer, narrowly missed receiving a prize for his 
“‘Kite-Flyer.” A pity that the design of the picture did not provide more margin 
at the right of the figure. Otherwise, it was a faultless performance. Admirable, 
indeed, was the texture of the boy’s shirt, which had caught the light of the eve- 
ning sun. The element of suggestion was also to be highly commended. 

The human touch in ‘‘ Waifs” stamped its author, Horace Parks Lane, as a 
felicitous interpreter of childhood themes. Unfortunately, the palatial sur- 
roundings seemed to intrude themselves as a false note in the composition; but 
they could easily be connected with the story as emphasizing the contrast be- 
tween poverty and wealth, weakness and strength. All the same, the obtrusive- 
ness of the background was to be regretted. 

The delicately-moulded figure with its roguish expression, ‘‘Strayed from 

Elfland,” made a pleasingly original effort on the part of Mary Louise Bryant, 
hitherto a stranger to our contests. It well illustrated the possibilities of the 
camera in the home, with tools and accessories entirely unprofessional. 
i In “’Neath Hot Italian Skies,” Henry A. Peabody, always with an eye for 
the picturesque, represented a species of toil that probably is as oppressive 
as the heat that prevails in fair Italy. The episode, as well as its setting, was 
graphic enough. The composition, however, seemed to lack a feeling of unity, 
which might have been imparted by judicious treatment in manipulating the 
negative. 

“The Planters,” by Charles Turpin, was boldly conceived, although the 
theme and its treatment were quite reminiscent of Millet. The silhouetted figures 
and the lower half of the picture were in a very low tone, but rendered with 
sufficient differentiation, which, however, is wholly lost in the reproduction. It 
is next to impossible to interpret successfully certain shades of sepia by the 
half-tone process, an inadequacy sincerely to be regretted in this instance. 

















“‘ Dona Isabella,” by the Misses Parrish, was the most acceptable of a goodly 
number of genre studies, and possessed, in a measure, simplicity and repose. 
One could not refrain from admiring the careful and elaborate preparation and 
fecundity of invention of these industrious workers as manifested in their pic- 
torial efforts. The themes which engaged their attention were interesting on ac- 
count of novelty and refined treatment, but lacked spontaneity in composition 
and simplicity in expression; they also showed the result of studious examina- 
tion of the early Florentine school of painting, but, more particularly, its latter- 
day imitators — Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Beardsley and others. Not a healthy 
diet, to be sure; nor one calculated to promote vigor and clarity of design and 
directness and sincerity of expression. 

Among the six classes represented in this contest, the province of genre 
photography was nearly as strong, in number of entries, as the landscape-work, 
and never of so varied and distinctive a character. Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones—last 
year’s winner of the grand prize—entered a number of very interesting pictures 
showing her sustained industry and wealth of invention, but they did not evince 
the spontaneity of expression that characterized her work a year ago. Her 
“Kitty’s Breakfast” belongs to that period and, therefore, was picked as the best 
of the group, but was obliged to yield the higher honor to Mr. McKissack’s “The 
Fairies’ Harbor.” Mrs. W. W. Pearce’s picture also appeared to lack the winning 
quality, for in spite of admirable technical traits it failed to make the usual 
favorable impression. 

Space forbids detailed description of the remaining pictures in the Honorable 
Mention class, every one of which possessed qualities of distinction. They were 
as follows: 

In Class A: “ Girl with Muff,” C. F. Clarke; “ Portrait of a Lady,” Helen W. 
Clogston; “ Billy,” Clare J. Crary; “‘ Profile Study,”’ Paul Fournier, and “ Mrs. C. 
and Children,” A. F. France. 

In Class B: “‘At the Bench,” William H. Arnold; ‘Central 444, Ring 2,” 
Will D. Brodhun; “‘Strubbly Head,” H. L. Bradley; ‘‘ Waiting,’’ Margaret B. 
Craig; ‘‘Memories,” T. D. P. Cummins; “‘Revery,’”’ Paul Fournier; ‘‘The 
Drink,” Mrs. Charles S. Hayden; ‘Overalls,’ Arthur W. Higgins; “ Bait,” 
O. E. Kennedy; “‘ The Toilers,”’ William T. Knox; “Summer,” Harry M. Lord; 
“Go Get It!” Frank C. Price; ‘‘Good-By, Daddy,” John J. Reilly; “‘ The Christ- 
mas Turkey,” W. A. Rheinheimer; ‘‘ Viewing the Pageant,’’ Geo. H. Scheer, and 
“Meditation,” Harold A. Thurlow. 

In Class C: “‘Night’s Shadows Gloomy,” Arnold M. Bennett; ‘Indian 
Summer,” R. C. Chapman; ‘“‘Apple-Blossoms,”’ William B. Groff, Jr.; “The 
Long Day Closes,” T. L. Mead, Jr.; “Arch and Tower,” Claude Davis Millar; 
“Winter Lights and Shadows,” Geo. H. Scheer; “Full Many a Flower Is Born 
to Blush Unseen,” William Spanton, and “Fast Falls the Eventide,’ Charles 
Vandervelde. 

In Class D: ‘‘The Glint,” Albert R. Benedict; ‘‘Sunrise on Lake Mich- 
igan,” Alfred L. Fitch; ‘““The Long Bridge,” William T. Knox; ‘London 
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CHARLES TURPIN rHE PLANTERS 
HONORABLE MENTION — GENRE CLASS 


Bridge,” James McKissack; ‘“‘The Old Dock,” Geo. H. Scheer; “No Breeze, 
No Tide,” William H. Zerbe, and ‘Tied Up,’’ Charles C. Zoller. 

In Class E: ‘Swans on Public Garden,” A. Wayland Cutting; “The Swan,’ 
Alfred L. Fitch; ‘‘ Monte,” A. F. France, and “ Bossie,’’ Alfred Merz. 

Chief among the competitors whose work was also extremely meritorious, 
although not honored, officially, were the following: 

Jane Reece, Mary H. Mullen, D. H. Day, Hallie Wilson and Tovell Marston 
— Portraits; Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Helen P. Gatch, Nick Bruehl, Laura Reeve, 
Ira D. Schwarz and Mrs. Geo. L. Gilbert — Genre; W. A. Rawson, Ernest P. 
Seabrook, R. I. Dils, John Hage, J. H. Field, H. E. Harnden, Mary Brigham 
Hill, H. C. Mann, Louis R. Murray, Elizabeth R. Allen, Edgar S. Gage, Geo. S. 
Currie, F. E. Bronson, R. L. Stephenson, Mrs. M. M. Wright, L. M. Poarch, 
C. Ney Pickering and C. Burnham — Landscapes; N. Brock — Sheep; Chas. 
Quinn and James Daniel Miller — Marines; Percival H. Mitchell, Shirley 
Vance Martin and A. B. Hargett — Portrait and Landscape; H. R. Gebhardt — 
Genre and Marine. 

The most imposing entry of the competition was a group of wood-interiors, 
winter-scenes and landscapes, by Theodore Eitel. These attractive subjects 
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T. W. KILMER THE VANDERBILT CUP 
SECOND AWARD — HIGH-SPEED CLASS 


were presented in the beautiful, rich tones of carbon and Platinotype, displaying 
this artist’s rare powers of interpretation. Conspicuous among the wood-scenes, 
for beauty of composition and sumptuousness of color, was a 13 x 16 carbon, 
“The Beaches.” A little more originality of design in his compositions, and 
Mr. Eitel would easily rank among the leading pictorialists of the day. 

Several large gum-prints in multicolored tones by George C. Elmberger 
marked that artist’s entrance into a relatively new field. These were not in one 
color, like those made by Henry Ravell or Edward Steichen, but resembled, 
rather, monochromes relieved by touches of color to heighten the effect of the 
whole. Mr. Elmberger’s subjects were landscapes and were masterly in composi- 
tion and poetic suggestion, but it was not obvious that the gum-process, as used 
by him, is an entirely successful means of artistic interpretation. No doubt an 
artist of his ability and experience will not be long in attaining perfection in so 
attractive a medium of art-expression. 

As was the case in our 1907 contest, enlarging on bromide paper was the 
favorite printing-medium, followed closely by direct platinum-prints and develop- 
ment-papers. There were fewer carbons, and gum-bichromate disclosed but 
four devotees. To what extent the various printing-mediums were used by the 
prize-winners may be seen under “‘Our Illustrations.’’ A collection composed 
of the successful and many other meritorious prints of this contest will be ex- 
hibited, in January, in Cobb’s art-store, Boston, and, about February 1, in the 
gallery of the Camera Club of New York. 
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LOUISSFLECKENSTEIN 
STUDY OF HEAD AND HAIR 
SECOND AWARD — PORTRAIT CLASS 








Awards in the Photo-Era Annual Contest 


GRAND PRIZE 
Maurice Tracey Fleisher 
Crass A — PorTRAITS 
Second Award: Louis Fleckenstein 
Honorable Mention 


Fedora E. D. Brown Clare J. Crary E. O. Hoppé 
C. F. Clarke Paul Fournier W. & G. Parrish 
Helen W. Clogston A. F. France 


Crass B — GENRE STUDIES 
First Award: James McKissack 
Second Award: George H. Scheer, M.D. 
Honorable Mention 


William H. Arnold Paul Fournier Henry A. Peabody 

H. L. Bradley Mrs. Chas. S. Hayden Frank C. Price 

Will D. Brodhun Arthur W. Higgins John J. Reilly 

Mary Louise Bryant O. E. Kennedy William A. Rheinheimer 
Nancy Ford Cones T. W. Kilmer George H. Scheer, M.D. 
H. B. Conyers William T. Knox Gustave F. Swenson 
Margaret B. Craig Horace Parks Lane Harold A. Thurlow 

T. D. P. Cummins Harry M. Lord Charles Turpin 


Crass C — LANDSCAPES 
First Award: Paul Fournier 
Second Award: W. H. Zerbe 


Honorable Mention 


Arnold M. Bennett Maurice Tracey Fleisher George H. Scheer, M.D. 
Fedora E. D. Brown William B. Groff, Jr. Wm. Spanton 

R. C. Chapman T. L. Mead, Jr. Chas. Vandervelde 
Theodore Eitel Claude Davis Millar 


Ciass D— MARINES 
First Award: Charles Vandervelde 
Second Award: S. S. Skolfield 
Honorable Mention 


Dr. A. R. Benedict James McKissack William H. Zerbe 
Alfred L. Fitch George H. Scheer, M.D. Charles C. Zoller 


William T. Knox 
Crass E— ANIMALS 


First Award: Maurice Tracey Fleisher 
Second Award: R. S. Kauffman 
Honorable Mention 
A. Wayland Cutting A. F. France William H. Zerbe 
Alfred L. Fitch Alfred J. Merz 
Ciass F — HicH-SpreED Work 
Second Award: T. W. Kilmer 
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The Coloring of Lantern-Slides 
EDWARD LITTLE ROGERS 


T has been well said that “the artistic coloring of a lantern-slide trans- 
forms it from a mere illustration into a picture.”’ 
The reflection of the sunlight from a gravel road, a grassy meadow, 
or the untrodden snow, the sparkle of rippling water, the blue sky of the 
usual “‘bald-headed”’ landscape, and the delicate colorings of my lady’s dainty 
gown all have practically the same color-values in the ordinary slide, whether 
it be in black and white or in monochrome. It is the province of color to enable 
the subject shown on the screen to simulate the tints of nature. The underlying 
black or gray silver deposit of the slide so modifies the applied colors that, often- 
times, the colorist can only suggest, by contrast, the actual colorings. For pic- 
torial work coloring is invaluable; for scientific work it is indispensable. 

Any person can color a lantern-slide; he who has a right perception of color, 
a natural or acquired artistic taste, a delicacy of touch, and a love for the work 
can achieve the best results. These suggestions are not written for the profes- 
sional colorist, who must be fully equipped with knowledge and materials to 
enable him to color any slide which may come to him, whether it is a wet-plate 
or dry-plate, collodion, gelatine, or albumen, bromide or chloride, carbon or 
ozobrome, but for the amateur who makes his own lantern-slides upon commer- 
cial gelatine dry-plates. The better the negative, the better the resultant slide, 
but the best work can be done only on technically-perfect slides. Such a slide 
should be brilliant, but not hard, full of soft gradations, only the highest lights 
of clear glass, the deepest shadows full of detail and not too dense to prevent the 
printing of this page being read through them. I recommend a fixing-bath of 
one part bisulphite of soda, five parts hyposulphite of soda, and fifteen parts 
water, with little or no alum, only enough to prevent the film working to pieces 
under the delicate handling of the brush. 

Two processes of coloring are in general use — water-colors and oil-colors. 
Equally good results can be had by either method. By either process the colors 
must be as transparent as possible, for an opaque pigment put upon a slide, by 
intercepting the light from the lantern, will appear as black upon the screen. 

The water-color process is the quicker and easier way. Not much is abso- 
lutely required for apparatus — principally patience, a little water, and more 
patience; incidentally, a few colors, brushes, a generous piece of old cotton cloth 
free from lint, a recessed china palette, or, preferably, a set of small china saucers, 
a tumbler of water, a low table in front of a window, free from direct sunlight, 
through which a bit of clear sky can be seen, a sheet of white paper, a negative 
drying-rack, a steady hand (not supplied by dealers) and — patience. A re- 
toucher’s stand and other impedimenta can be added or dispensed with. 

For colors, three, red, blue and yellow, are enough, as all other tints can be 
made from these; but it will be found convenient to have a variety ready pre- 
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pared for use. All the colors especially recommended by their makers for lan- 
tern-slides which I have tried, I have found to be good. In common with most 
professional colorists, I make my own colors, and I have named them cerulean 
blue, Prussian blue, yellow, orange, grass-green, olive-green, bottle-green, golden 
brown, sepia, burnt sienna, crimson, scarlet, purple, and violet-gray. I fill my 
saucers with these colors attenuated with water to almost the last degree, fully 
one hundred parts of water to one part of saturated solution of color. Use any 
make of colors very thinly diluted with water and get the necessary depth by 
many successive coats, each applied after the other is dry — hence, water and 
patience, and much of the latter. In no other way can excellence be attained. 

For brushes, use Winsor & Newton’s round water-color sables with ebony 
handles — one each of Numbers 1, 3 and 6 are indispensable; Numbers 0, 2, 4 
and flat Number 7 are useful. Always use the largest brush possible for the work 
to be done, but remember that extreme accuracy of touch and covering must be 
had, as any encroachment of color is plainly seen upon the screen, and a line 
upon the slide as fine as a hair may be magnified to the size of a rope. The color 
must be worked into the gelatine to some extent, but the brushes must not be 
allowed to break or mar the surface. Use plenty of water, but do not let it dry 
on the slide in drops. Keep the cotton cloth in your lap and use it freely to dis- 
charge color and water from the brush, and use the brush to absorb the super- 
fluous color and water upon the slide. Before applying another coat of the same 
or other tint let the surface dry thoroughly. Keep the colors in the saucers pure 
and do not insert a brush already charged with one color into a saucer of another 
tint. 

Put the table against the window with the sheet of white paper so that the 
light of the sky shall be fully reflected from the paper through the slide to your 
eye. Take in the left hand a slide, which we will suppose to be a landscape with 
a blue sky; fill the Number 6 brush (or Number 7 flat, if you have one) with water 
and go rapidly over all the sky and encroaching objects, quickly discharge the 
water on the cloth and fill the brush with the very dilute sky-color, and, if the sky 
is to be of a uniform tint, cover the whole surface rapidly, evenly and delicately 
with the color; usually the trees can be covered, but never houses or figures. The 
brush must be moved back and forth rapidly the full length of the sky. It must 
not be allowed to stop on the surface an instant, and the pressure must not be 
enough to disturb the softened film. If the top of any tree has been colored, 
the whole of the foliage of that tree should be covered before the slide is placed 
on the rack to dry. If the blue of the sky is to grade downward to nothing, or 
to a yellow or pink, put the blue only on the upper part of the sky, quickly dis- 
charge the color from the brush and with plenty of water gradually work the tint 
downward to clear water. 

Because of the time required for a slide to dry, and because of a certain 
manipulative dexterity, it is well to have a dozen or more slides in process of 
coloring at the same time, and to work one color through the series. Keep the 
saucers of color covered, except when in actual use, to exclude dust. 
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FEDORA E. D. BROWN LANDSCAPE 
HONORABLE MENTION — LANDSCAPE CLASS 


Next, using as large a brush as can be handled, Number 6 if possible, cer- 
tainly not smaller than Number 3, tint all foliage, certain shadows, parts of rock- 
work and other places, which require it, with a very diluted coat of grass-green. 
Follow successively with very dilute golden brown, burnt sienna and _ bottle- 
green, letting the slides dry between each coat. In a general way, the slides 
should show now the color-effect the worker intends the finished slide shall 
have. Apply a second and third coat of these five colors in the same way; then 
follow, one by one, throughout the series, with diluted coats of each of the re- 
maining colors in your outfit. Nearly all the slides will be improved, somewhere, 
by the addition of a touch of every diluted tint; a few slides may not require all. 
After applying two or three more coats from the entire series, the slides can be 
completed, one by one, by giving them the additional and special strengthening 
they will require. Greens and yellows need many more coats than reds and 
browns. Yellow and purple are the most difficult to handle. On the usual 
slide yellow is shown as a full half-tone or darker; the silver deposit of the pho- 
tograph, showing through the coats of yellow, will generally appear on the screen 
as green. This can be corrected by retouching on the negative to make a lighter 
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tone on the slide, or can be helped by first coloring the dark tones with yellow- 
brown and finishing with orange. Purple, being made of red and blue, will not 
stand much working in, and should be placed accurately where it is to remain 
and be left untouched; otherwise, the blue will work out and a red blotch 
remain. 

Always finish the coloring of a slide by artificial light. The best results can 
be attained by using many coats of very dilute colors of many tints. This re- 
quires water and patience. 

When the colorist has attained a reasonable facility in the use of the water- 
color process he can take up more easily the oil-color process. Nearly the same 
outfit is required, except that turpentine, copal or mastic varnish, megilp and 
drying-oil take the place of water. A sharpened stick, like a meat-skewer, is 
needed. I prefer cover-glasses to saucers upon which to mix the colors, of which 
only the smallest quantity should be mixed at a time, to save expense and pre- 
vent the accumulation of dust-particles, which are annoying and fatal to excel- 
lence in this process. For larger brushes I use those which have been worn out 
in the water-colors, and the same kind of smaller brushes as before directed. 
For colors, use Winsor & Newton’s Oil-Colors. Only transparent colors can be 
used, and among these the following and many others will be found useful: 
Prussian blue, Chinese blue, gamboge, yellow lake, brown-pink, raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, mummy, sap-green, alizarine-carmine, magenta, crimson lake, 
rose madder, purple lake, mauve No. 2 and ivory black. 

The colors are to be mixed with whichever medium the worker may prefer, 
and this he can determine by practice. The best results are attained by one quick 
and accurate application of the color of the desired tint and depth of tone, placed 
where it is to remain and left undisturbed until dry. Any meddling with it in- 
jures its transparency and makes the color muddy. Additional depth can be 
had by successive coats, each applied after the preceding one is dry; and, as a 
natural drying would take several days, recourse is had to artificial means. I 
put my painted slides in a small, tin cracker-box in which I have placed a corru- 
gated rack. This box I put in the moderately-heated oven of the kitchen range 
and leave it there twenty minutes, more or less, until the slides are dry. If the 
oven is too hot, or the slides are left in too long, the colors and the gelatine film 
will burn. 

Large areas of plain surface without much detail, such as skies, maps and 
some architectural subjects, should be colored first by applying a daub of color 
and fingering it to an even tint with quick, delicate taps of the ball of a finger 
which has been rubbed smooth on a piece of pumice. Encroachments of color 
are to be removed, before the tint is dry, with the sharpened skewer, or by twist- 
ing a piece of chamois around the end of the skewer and moistened with turpen- 
tine. The regular stumps used in crayon-shading are convenient for this purpose. 

The great enemies of success in this process are dust and a lack of patience. 
With plenty of patience the finest results are attainable. 
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DR. A. R. BENEDICT 
THE GLINT 
HONORABLE MENTION — MARINE CLASS 


GUSTAVE F. SWENSON 
THE KITE-FLYER 
HONORABLE MENTION GENRE CLASS 











Carbon Effects on P. O. P. 
WILLIAM FINDLAY 


OME time ago I saw a few exquisite prints which gave one the impres- 

sion that the results were attained by the carbon process, but they were 

P. O. P. prints toned to a warm brown color, and it was the after -treat- 

ment which brought about the carbon-like effect. I could not help 
admiring them, and wondered how such an artistic result had been arrived at. 
I recollected having read somewhere about it, but could not lay hands on the 
article in which the subject was treated. What I remembered was that if prints 
on glossy P. O. P. were squeegeed onto ground-glass this effect was secured. A 
simple enough procedure, some readers may say, and so it seems; but before I 
got anything to please me some difficulties had to be overcome, and the recital 
of these may help others to surmount them easily. 

The first requisite was a piece of finely-ground glass, or matt celluloid. 
What I got was a half-plate focusing-screen, which cost ten cents. The first one 
procured had some markings on its surface which were thought to be immaterial, 
but on a first attempt it was found that these markings were transferred to the 
print. The glass was returned to the store-keeper and a search was instituted 
among his stock for one absolutely flawless. 

The ground-glass was dusted with French chalk, which was well rubbed 
into it with a piece of fine linen. A P.O. P. print which had been taken from 
the toning-bath when it attained a certain shade of red, and which in the fixing- 
bath had assumed a brownish tinge, was selected for treatment. It was lifted 
from the washing-water and squeegeed onto the ground-glass. This was placed 
where a current of air could pass over it, and next morning the print was found 
quite free from the glass. It certainly bore some resemblance to the prints I had 
admired, but when viewed in certain lights one could see that it had absorbed 
on its surface the residue of the French chalk, though it was thought that this 
had been effectually got rid of beforehand. 

Without any further treatment of the glass another print was soaked in 
water and firmly attached to it — too firmly, in fact, for it required hot water, 
soap and a hard brush to effect its release, and, of course, with this harsh treat- 
ment the print was entirely ruined. When the glass was thoroughly dry more 
French chalk was applied, dusted off, and the surface polished with chamois 
leather. The print was successfully treated, but still a slight trace of the polishing- 
substance appeared on its surface, and success was not yet achieved. 

Then formalin was thought of. A print was immersed in a ten-per-cent 
solution for five minutes, and then attached to the glass. The experiment was 
not quite successful, but showed that the right track had been struck. A goodly 
portion of the print came away all right; but at one end it stuck, and in the at- 
tempt to pull it away the paper was torn. Probably some haste might have been 
responsible for this; or it might have been the case that the gloss had not been 
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thoroughly cleansed prior to the attachment. Before a second attempt with 
formalin, therefore, the glass was thoroughly scrubbed with a nail-brush and 
soap and water; and after the print selected had been squeegeed on, ample time 
was allowed for it to become thoroughly dry. The print did not come away of 
its own accord, but a corner was lifted with a pen-knife and the rest peeled off 
quite readily. Success was attained at last. Not a speck appeared on the pic- 
ture, the sheen on the surface was like silk, the tone appeared richer, but, 
most wonderful of all, the photograph assumed an almost stereoscopic effect. 
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E. 0. HOPPE 
THE TURF 
HONORABLE MENTION — PORTRAIT CLASS 








Having now successfully surmounted the difficulties, as I thought, I turned 
my attention to more pressing matters and had no cause to adopt the procedure 
for some time. A batch of P. O. P. prints had to be toned recently, however, 
and after this had been done and they had had sufficient washing it was thought 
advisable, in view of this after-treatment, to harden the surface with formalin. 
One of them was squeegeed onto the ground-glass while the rest were put away 
to dry. It came away perfectly. £ 2 time afterwards another was tried. It 
was placed in water for some time and then placed in contact with the glass. It 
adhered nicely, and, like its predecessors, was placed where a current of air could 
pass over it. In the course of a couple of hours, however, it lost its hold and 
slipped off the glass. Instead of the silky surface, it had a piebald appearance, 
some parts retaining the original gloss and others showing that the ground-glass 
had gripped. The print was again wetted and attached, but a like result followed. 
The formalin in the process of drying had made the print almost impervious to 
water and also caused it to lose the elasticity necessary for close juxtaposition. 
This showed that treatment with formalin immediately prior to placing the print 
on the glass was the only road to success; and to further verify this, a print that 
had not been previously hardened was placed on the ground-glass directly from 
the formalin bath. Another carbon-like effect was secured. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that, besides glossy P. O. P., gaslight and 
bromide paper with this surface can also be treated in the same way; and a print 
by the former method, that is before me as I write, has the appearance of an ex- 
quisite steel engraving. P. O. P. is now put upon the market in many grades, 
and some of these give very artistic results without any after-treatment such as 
is here detailed; but although the glossy variety gives excellent tones and pro- 
duces the minutest detail, many workers fight shy of it. Possibly they think 
that the taint of the novice lingers about any work thus produced, because most 
initial efforts are presented to admiring — or bored — friends thus. But by 
this method an artistic value is given to a print which places it on a level with 
the results obtained by costlier and more intricate processes; and it gives a finish 
that pleases the eye and is certain to attract attention and patronage. 
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Enlarged Negatives from Transparencies 
JOSEPH KNAFFL 

HERE is quite a difference between the regular lantern-slide trans- 

parency and the one from which a negative should be made. A great 

many photographers are now making a cabinet negative of busts or 

groups, retouching and working in any fancy background, then 

making a good, crisp transparency, and enlarging from this almost any size 

negative, which is a great saving of plates, developing, etc. A great deal of 
effective work can be done on this transparency before making a negative. 
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The most important thing is to get a plate which has a smooth grain and 
medium sensitiveness. Now take a regular printing-frame the size of the negative 
and cover it with about four or five thicknesses of tissue-paper. See that the 
tissue is smooth; then put a clean glass in the frame with the negative on top of 
this and the sensitive plate on the negative the same as developing-paper would 
be placed. 

Making transparencies is very much like printing developing-paper, and 
they can also be vignetted the same as a print. This work should be done in the 
dark-room, where you can govern your light. The printing-frame now contains 
tissue-paper, plain glass, negative and sensitive plate. Turn down the gas or 
electric light about one-half before exposing, cover your frame containing the 
negative, etc., with cardboard, open your dark-room window and expose from 
five to fifteen counts. One is more apt to over-expose than to under-expose. 

The developing should be done with an old developer, and the image should 
appear slowly, which will ensure mne grain with plenty of detail and strength, 
If the image comes up very rapidly, it denotes too much exposure or that the 
developer in not old enough. The most important thing of all is using old de- 
veloper in place of fresh, adding very little fresh to old if you have many to make, 
also if the transparency comes up too slowly, like an undertimed negative. 

A little experience will give you good results. A very good way is to make 
several transparencies from the negatives in the dark-room, giving them different 
exposures, varying from ten to twenty seconds. 

A good transparency should look, to one familiar with them, like a good 
negative — full of detail and gradation. After retouching a little the transparency 
is ready for enlarging. This is done in the same manner as copying a picture, 
only it is suspended between camera and window, say twelve to fourteen inches 
from a window which is of ground-glass, or a frame 10 x 12 fitted with ground- 
glass, with two screw-eyes fastened at the top, so you may slide it from one end 
of the window to another on a wire for convenience. The ground-side of the 
glass should face the lens and the glass-side of the transparency should be from 
six to twelve inches from the ground-glass to avoid copying the granular effect. 

Tissue-paper can be used, if of fine quality, and in several thicknesses. 
This, however, becomes yellow and soiled in a short time, while ground-glass 
can be cleaned and depended upon. 

Another important thing is to exclude, as much as possible, the strong light 
between transparency and lens, which comes in from both sides. This can be 
done easily by placing a background so as to cut off the strong light. 

We have now the transparency, as said before, hanging in front of a ground- 
glass several inches away and are ready to focus and enlarge to the size wanted. 
The exposure of this negative depends greatly upon the density of the transpar- 
ency, and the size stop used, and should be handled in developing the same as 
developing a transparency, adding a little new developer if it comes up heavy 
and strong. It is best not to use too much old developer, say an ounce of old to 
three ounces of new, so that the shadows will not be too strong. 
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In the focusing of a cabinet head to an 11 x 14 or larger do not get it too sharp; 
draw the focus a little front. It will at once soften the entire negative with beauti- 
ful effects. The retouching will be very little, and when printed on rough paper 
gives the effect of a beautiful mezzotint. 

This is very interesting work when properly done, and one cannot tell the 
difference between a direct negative and one made from a transparency. In 
fact, I think in a great many ways the latter is superior. 

Remember you cannot make a good negative from a transparency which is 
too thin; it must be much stronger than those used for lantern-slides. After a 
little experimenting you will find this work very easy to do. 
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A New Lens Calculator 
A. LOCKETT 


HE lens-calculator, a model of which is shown in the scientific and 

technical section of the Royal Photographic Society, at London, is 

intended for quickly and automatically solving various problems in 

photographic optics, particularly those practical questions which 
occur in the ordinary worker’s daily experience. 

As will be seen by the illustration, it consists of a rectangle divided into 
squares, and numbered at the bottom and right-hand side at every fifth division. 
From the right-hand corner is drawn a diagonal line at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. A slot is cut through this line, and a combined ruler and protractor is 
pivoted at the center so as to move freely up and down the slot, and also to re- 
volve on the pivot. In its simplest form, which is chosen for description, the pro- 
tractor may be marked with a scale of ratios, as illustrated. The model shown 
at the R.P.S. is, however, graduated somewhat differently. 

To give a few examples of its use: Suppose it is desired to find the focal 
length that results from placing two lenses in contact, one of 30-inch and the other 
of 45-inch focus. The ruler is placed against 30 on the horizontal scale, and 
against 45 on the vertical scale. The center, or pivot-point, of the protractor 
will then indicate the focal length of the combination where it touches the diag- 
onal line —i.e., eighteen inches, as read in a straight line from either the verti- 
cal or the horizontal scale. The illustration shows the solution of this problem. 

If it is desired temporarily to alter the focus of a lens to a given extent by 
the use of a supplementary lens, place the ruler on the figure corresponding to the 
original focus on the horizontal scale, and set the protractor center against the 
required focus on the diagonal line. The other end of the ruler then indicates the 
necessary focus for the supplementary lens in the vertical scale. 

The scale of ratios on the semicircle indicates the relation between the size 
of the object and that of the image; between negative and enlargement; copy and 
reduction, etc. Suppose it is intended to make an enlargement from quarter-plate 


2? 
Io 


2 
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to whole-plate, with a lens of 6-inch focus, and it is wished to ascertain the neces- 
sary distances between lens-center and negative and lens-center and easel — in 
other words, the conjugate foci. The center of the protractor is placed against 
the lens-focus (6) on the diagonal line, and the protractor is revolved on its pivot 
until the ratio 2 is also over this line. The ruler then indicates, on the vertical 
and horizontal scales respectively, the required distances. 

There are many optical problems which can be solved immediately by this 
appliance; among others, the measurements of objects can be estimated from 
photographs, the equivalent focus of a lens ascertained, and so on. The above 
examples will, however, probably suffice for a brief notice—— The Amateur Pho- 
tographer and The Photographic News. 
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Our Illustrations 
THE EDITORS 
“ HE FAIRIES’ HARBOR,” by James McKissack. Data: Sep- 


tember, 9 A.M.; good light; Zeiss lens, £/6.3; 2's second exposure; 
Imperial Ortho plate; M. Q. developer; enlargement on cream 
bromide. 

“?*Neath Hot Italian Skies,” by Henry A. Peabody. Data: September, 
8.30 A.M.; bright sun; B. & L.R.R. lens, 63-inch focus, £/8; roo second exposure; 
Eastman film; pyro tank development; enlarged print on Royal bromide. 

“An Old English Castle,” by Paul Fournier. Data: August, 6 P.M.; bright 
sunlight; Turner-Reich lens, 7-inch focus, stop U. S. 8; 2 seconds exposure; 
Cramer Slow Iso plate; Ortol developer; Artura Carbon Green print. 

“Wearily Wending Their Homeward Way,” by William H. Zerbe. Data: 
July, 6 p.m.; fair light; Goerz lens, 84-inch focus, £/6.8; #5 second exposure; 
Cramer Iso plate; pyro-acetone developer; carbon print from enlarged negative. 

“The Lumber Schooner,” by Charles Vandervelde. Data: September, 
forenoon; very smoky; Isostigmar lens, 5-inch focus, f/5.8; 1's second exposure; 
Eastman film; pyro developer; Rotograph bromide enlargement. 

“Tito,” by H. B. Conyers. Data: March, 2 p.m.; dull light; Tessar lens, 
used wide open; } second exposure; Kodak film; pyro developer; bromide en- 
largement. 

“The Planters,” by Charles Turpin. Data: April, 4.30 P.M.; good light; 
single meniscus lens, 34-inch focal length, {/12; snapshot; film; pyro developer; 
Royal bromide enlargement, redeveloped. The clouds were printed in separately 
from a glass negative. 

“The Vanderbilt Cup,” by T. W. Kilmer. Data: October, 10 A.M.; sun- 
light; R. R. lens, 63-inch focus, stop U. S. 2; 150 second exposure; Eastman film; 
tank development; enlargement on Velox. 

“Study of Head and Hair,” by Louis Fleckenstein. Data: August, 11 A.M.; 
studio light; Smith lens, 16-inch focus, stop No. 2; 5 seconds exposure; Standard 
plate; pyro developer; enlargement on Royal bromide. 

“The Swans,” by Maurice Tracey Fleisher. Data: September, 4 P.M.; 
strong light; Goerz Series III lens, 84-inch focus, used wide open; $ second 
exposure; Seed 27 plate; pyro developer; gum bichromate print. 

“Landscape,” by Fedora E. D. Brown. Data: October, 5 P.M.; sunshine; 
R. R. lens, g-inch focus, £/8; } second exposure; Hammer plate; edinol developer; 
gum print from 1o x 12 enlargement. 

“Woodland Brook,” by W. H. Zerbe. Data: September, 8 A.M.; good 
light; single combination of Goerz lens, 24-inch focus, {/13; exposure from one 
to two seconds; Orthonon plate; pyro-acetone developer; carbon print. 

“Fishermen Three,” by George H. Scheer, M.D. Data: September, 9.30 
A.M.; bright but hazy light; R. R. lens, 54-inch focus, used wide open; 1'5 second 
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exposure; Cramer Instantaneous Iso plate; pyro tank development; redeveloped 
enlargement on Royal bromide. 

“Patient Slaves,” by R. S. Kauffman. Data: August, 4 P.M. ; sunlight; Zeiss 
lens, 6}-inch focus, f/5.6; 7's second exposure; Film pack; M. Q. developer; 
Nepera print. 

“Waifs,” by Horace Parks Lane. Data: Noon; achromatic lens; 3's second 
exposure; Eastman film; M. Q. developer; Royal sepia bromide print. 

“The Turf,” by E. O. Hoppé. Data: September, 2 P.m.; good light; Dall- 
meyer lens, £/8; 4 seconds exposure; Marion plate; pyro developer; albumen 
print. 

“Harbor Scene — Evening,” by S. S. Skolfield. Data: May, 6 P.M.; poor 
light; Zeiss lens, 7-inch focus, {/7; } second exposure; Orthonon plate; carbon 
print. 

“The Glint,” by Dr. Albert R. Benedict. Data: March, 3.45 P.M.; misty; 
Cooke lens, 83-inch focus, f/4; s's second exposure; Kodak film; pyro tank de- 
velopment; bromide enlargement. 

“The Kite-Flyer,” by Gustave F. Swenson. Data: August, 5 P.M.; good 
light; Goerz 1d lens, 54-inch focus, stop U. S. 2.9; 2's second exposure; Orthonon 
plate; ortol developer; kallitype print from enlarged paper negative. 

“Strayed from Elfland,” by Mary Louise Bryant. Data: June at noon; 
dim side-light; R. R. lens, 8-inch focus, stop U. S. 3; 7 seconds exposure; Stanley 
plate; pyro developer; American platinum print. 

“Bossie,” by Alfred Merz. Data: June, 11 A.M.; good light; B. and L. lens, 
84-inch focus, f{/11; $ second exposure; Stanley plate; pyro developer; bromide 
enlargement. 





ALFRED MERZ BOSSIE 


HONORABLE MENTION — ANIMALS 
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The National Association 


ARLY in the current month the officers of the Photographers’ Associa- 

tion of America will meet and shape the policy for the year 1909. In 

their annual deliberations these gentlemen do not lack for advice, which 
has been offered freely and abundantly — but not always judiciously, nor with 
entire grace. While this is not the time to discuss the qualities that the chief 
executive should bring to his office, we are convinced that the present incumbent 
is well equipped for his task. He is a distinct improvement on many of his prede- 
cessors. He will lead, but cannot be led. His ideals and purposes correspond to 
his high character as a man and his experience as a successful practitioner. His 
record of efficient and faithful service as national treasurer for nearly ten years 
is, in itself, a guaranty of the admirable work that he will render as president. 
Hence, all doubts and fears that some minds may harbor regarding the welfare 
of the national body may be dismissed, although honest and intelligent criticism 
of its policy and the acts and methods of its officials is a wholesome sign of the 
times. To express the same is the privilege of every member in good standing. 

Much has been said and printed upon the time-worn subject — prizes. It 
is noticeable that practitioners in this country no longer take pride in the medals 
and other honors which they have won at conventions. Has it ever occurred to 
the governing bodies that the public, which is denied the privilege of visiting the 
pictorial or industrial displays at conventions, is ignorant of the character of 
these honors bestowed upon the successful competitors ? 

Profiting by the mistakes made in past years when dealing with the ques- 
tion of prizes, a large, American, photographic and industrial firm, and a certain 
monthly photographic publication, publicly announced the names of the mem- 
bers of their juries months in advance of the conclusion of their yearly prize com- 
petitions. As these were men notable for ability and character, they inspired 
confidence among the professional and amateur ranks, and, consequently, the 
contests in question were exceptionally successful. Contrast this result with the 
manner of conducting such matters at our national or state conventions. It is 
not a pleasant subject to contemplate nor a profitable one for discussion. 

Foreign contributors to the pictorial department at our conventions generally 
have been treated with marked discourtesy and neglect — a sad commentary 
on the manners of our native workers. There is yet time to rectify the unpleasant 
impression created in the minds of our European fellow-photographers. 

The Association Annual is a creditable achievement. Why can it not be 
preceded by a convention program or catalog of equal excellence and scope? 
The official catalog of the conventions (Wanderversammlung) of the German 
Photographers’ Society is an old and regular institution, and is a feature worthy 
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of emulation. The vigilant and enterprising committee of our National Asso- 
ciation should not be content to copy the methods of its predecessors, but should 
try, rather, to improve on them. This can be done in various ways; also, by 
considering the doings of conventions in the old world, where the people are said 
to be just as clever and progressive as they are here. 

The aforesaid committee is, undoubtedly, aware of the errors and short- 
comings of conventions in the past, and may be trusted not to repeat them. 
Inordinate haste, with a consequent absence of thoroughness in the final arrange- 
ments, as well as in the official proceedings, has ever been a noticeable fault in 
our national conventions. The officers, at the preliminary meeting, this month, 
will duly consider this and all other questions upon which depend the success 
of the Rochester convention; and may it be announced, emphatically, as never 
before, that this particular event will be the greatest annual conclave ever held 
in the history of the Photographers’ Association of America. 


The Dresden Exhibition 


HERE is every prospect that the great International Photographic 

Exhibition, at Dresden, next May, will be a brilliant and memorable 

success. In extent and completeness it will easily eclipse anything of 
the kind ever undertaken. The great structure reared for the purpose has already 
proved inadequate, and extensive annexes, affording additional floor- and wall- 
space, are being constructed. Photographers — amateurs and professionals - 
as well as manufacturers, scientists and publishers, will flock from every part of 
the civilized world to witness the wonderful evidences of photographic achieve- 
ment in every branch of the art-science since the days of Talbot and Daguerre. 
American photography will be fittingly represented from industrial, scientific, 
as well as pictorial view-points; and hundreds, perhaps thousands, of interested 
Americans will journey to the German Florence this summer. We have been 
interested in this great project since its inception, and, realizing the importance 
to photographers of this remarkable demonstration of photographic develop- 
ment, the editor cannot but urge them to make every effort to attend this, the 
most extensive and instructive enterprise in the history of photography. Having 
enjoyed the advantages of European travel, including an intimate acquaintance 
with the beautiful city of Dresden, where he lived and studied for periods totaling 
nine years, he is ready to aid with advice and suggestions those of our less fortu- 
nate readers who purpose visiting the exhibition. With this end in view, PHoTo- 
ERA recently began to call the attention of its readers to the best books relating 
to European travel and picture-galleries. The November issue contained our 
expression of opinion concerning the best method of learning modern languages. 
In the December number was described the remarkable and handy series of fac- 
similes, in color, of famous masterpieces in European art-museums. The cur- 
rent issue contains an editorial endorsement of the most direct steamship line 
to Germany. Thus, it is our purpose to give intending visitors to Dresden the 
best of counsel, so that they may start thoroughly prepared and equipped. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA 
is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although 
advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of 
the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild 
pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained 
by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Send a stamp for complete prospectus 








THE winter is cold; the winter is gray. Clouds 
blow swiftly across the sky, while against their 
swiftly-scurrying forms the gaunt trees stand 
outlined, tossing their bare branches unceasingly. 
The land, under its cover of ice and snow, lies 
dumb. The voices of its brooks and rivers have 
sunk to indistinct murmurs or are hushed into 
silence. Paths, which once led to pleasant 
places, are lost and gone. Familiar objects are 
hidden or have taken on new forms under the 
modeling of the falling snow. 

But though the green and happy world is 
buried beneath the ghostly snow, and it seems a 
thing impossible that it can ever emerge from its 
icy thrall, yet we know that in due season or- 
chards will bloom again and birds make merry 
in every tree and bush. Still, winter has its 
pleasures, and we do well to enjoy them instead 
of enduring its discomforts; for we know that 


‘Springtime cannot always stay, 

And song-birds do not always sing. 
The summer passes swift away, 

And autumn tree-leaves weakly cling. 
So when we sit here listening 

To every fitful wind that blows, 
And see the white land glistening, 

Let’s like the winter and its snows. 
“Prince, you and I are glad to ring 

Our changes on the youth that goes, 
And laugh while we are shivering: 

‘We like the winter and its snows!’” 

JUST SNOW. 

THOUGH three winter months still stretch be- 
fore those of us whose homes are in northern 
climates, yet these so-called dreary periods of 
the year are not without their compensations in 
the way of picture-making out-of-doors. In- 
deed, winter affords us many fine subjects, and, 
by choosing the proper time of day and the 
favorable atmospheric conditions, one can ob- 
tain most unusual and artistic pictures. 

The ideal time of day is the early morning or 
late afternoon, for then the shadows are long and 
soft, and the unevenness of the snow’s surface is 
apparent, for every little depression casts a 
shadow. If pictures are taken in the middle of 


the day, when the sun is shining, the surface of 
the snow is evenly illuminated and the resulting 
picture has the effect of chalk and charcoal, or, 
as one amateur puts it, of ‘soot and whitewash.” 





A hint of frost or mist in the air is a very ma- 
terial aid in producing a snow-picture which 
will give the impression of snow. It also helps 
to tone down the outlines which are hard and 
ugly, and partly conceals but still reveals the 
objects depicted. 

When one comes carefully to study the surface 
of the snow he will notice that its texture varies 
with weather-conditions. A dry, crisp snow 
should show in the photograph that it is dry and 
crisp, and therefore a bright day should be chosen 
in which to photograph it; but a wet, slushy day 
requires that the sky should be dull and the 
clouds rather heavy to be in accordance with the 
landscape. After a heavy wind has swept over 
it, the snow is well worth photographing. The 
lines are long and point in one direction and give 
breadth to the picture. 

One should give special attention to the lines 
in a snow-scene. Lines are practically under 
one’s control when photographing an expanse of 
untrodden snow, for then one may make his 
own lines, placing them where they will help the 
composition. First compose the picture on the 
ground-glass, noting carefully where lines and 
curves are needed to complete the composition, 
and then proceed to make such lines and curves 
by tramping down the snow in the directions 
decided upon. ‘“‘Scuffing” the snow along the 
lines will produce better pictorial results than 
treading it evenly. 

Trees in winter are especially good subjects. 
Their leafless branches outlined against the sky 
make fine studies in lines and curves. In pho- 
tographing them it should be borne in mind 
that an effective picture is as simple as possible. 
A single tree is a more satisfactory subject than 
three or four trees together, although a line of 
trees some distance apart makes a good study. 
The tree has so much individuality that it re- 
quires space in which to portray it, and this can 
be conveyed even in a small picture if one sup- 
presses unnecessary objects. Perhaps there is 
no tree that so well maintains its individuality 
when stripped of its leaves as does the white 
birch. This species seems to choose some 
pleasing locality, or groups itself in some pleasing 
way, as if its mission was to pose for its picture. 

Trees should seldom if ever be photographed 
against a cloudless sky, unless one is aiming to 
get the effect of an etching. The clouds should 
not be too heavy or they will divide the interest. 
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A suggestion of form will be found to give char- 
acter to the picture, while clouds of distinct 
shape and heavy shadows will spoil the beauty 
of the picture. One must strive to depict 
the contour of the tree and not simply show a 
network of twigs and branches. To do this the 
light should come a little from behind the tree, 
so that the shadows may give roundness to the 
trunk and branches. 

Then the woods in winter hold pictorial at- 
tractions which summer completely conceals. 
The poet knows it, and asserts that, 

“The winter woods, the winter woods, 

Are better far than house and goods; 

Than food and raiment better far; 

Than gilded walls and canopies. 

They break but do not stop the breeze, 

And never hide a star. 

The winter woods, the winter woods, 

All graces lurk within their buds.” 
Although we may not endorse quite all the poet 
says, still the amateur will find in the winter 
woods special and engaging subjects, and he is 
wise who seeks them out. The wind-swept 
aisles of the leafless woods offer delightful 
studies, and one obtains glimpses of wood in- 
teriors which are not vouchsafed to him when 
summer spreads abroad her leafy covering. 

The brook in winter-time — unless it be ice- 
bound — is just as attractive as the brook in 
spring or summer time. The crooked channel 
which the water has cut through the snow, with 
its fringes of withered weeds and rushes, makes 
a very good subject for the amateur in search 
of a winter scene. 

Exposure must be governed by weather-condi- 
tions and by the style of picture one is aiming to 
obtain. A country scene would be better por- 
trayed if one used a large stop, while in the case 
of a ‘“‘short view” of a brook, or a picture of a 
single tree, the stop should be smaller. Develop- 
ment should not be carried too far, as, if the 
negative gains too much density, the delicacy of 
detail— which is one of the charms of a snow- 
scene — will be lost. 

A very satisfactory developer will be found in 
the pyro-soda developer, a good formula of 
which is made as follows: 


Solution No. I 


Noe ee Nanci i cleieiaiare wolema $ ounce 
Potassium metabisulphite .......... 60 grains 
EE era eatin seer neacsasie 20 ounces 
Solution No, 2 
Potaesmim bromide ............0+.0% I5 grains 
a) re 2 ounces 
Sodmami Carponate -........-.0660 : ae 
I aaa ovat gi pin fcinascleve(ssetnisyel inst ovale ors z0 “ 


Use equal parts of each or, if over-exposed 
or there are strong contrasts in the scene, dilute 
one-half. 

The most satisfactory printing-process in 
winter is the gaslight paper, and its use is to be 
commended for the reason that the worker is 
independent of the sunlight. The bromide 
papers are of so many grades and so admirably 


adapted to all kinds of negatives that one has 
only to choose the special paper for his negative. 
There is no greater boon for the amateur with 
limited time for photographic work than these 
same gaslight papers, for recent developments in 
their manufacture are putting them on the same 
plane as daylight-printing papers. 


ROYAL VELOX 

To those members who wish to try an espe- 
cially artistic paper for gaslight printing, the 
Royal Velox will be found to meet this special 
requirement. It is somewhat heavier than the 
other grades and is of a creamy tint, just enough 
off from white to give a mellow tone to the print 
and to soften the high-lights. It is especially 
good for portrait work and for landscape pic- 
tures with broad masses of light and shadow. 
Like the other grades of Velox, it comes in both 
“Regular” and “‘Special’’ emulsions and should 
be chosen to suit the special negative from which 
prints are to be made. In manipulation it is the 
same as the other gaslight papers, and if one 
wishes a sepia print he can bleach and re- 
develop the black and white one very easily. 


REPLACING A BROKEN NEGATIVE 


Ir sometimes happens that one is so unfortu- 
nate as to break a favorite negative, one that can- 
not be replaced. Now “for every evil under the 
sun there is a remedy or there is none,” as Ben- 
jamin Franklin tells us; so for this evil we search 
for the remedy, which is quickly and easily 
found if one has a good print from the broken 
negative before it was broken. 

Take the print and make it translucent by 
waxing it with paraffin wax, then blotting off all 
superfluous wax with a piece of clean blotting- 
paper. 

Take a clean glass plate, lay the print on it, 
the back of the print against the glass, and place 
over it a sensitive plate of rather slow emulsion 
and adjust in a printing-frame. Expose to the 
light of a No. 2 kerosene lamp or a gas-jet, as for 
making lantern-slides or gaslight prints. The 
time of exposure will of course depend on the 
density of the print. Develop as usual and the 
result will be a good negative. 

If one has only mounted prints, soak the print 
and mount in lukewarm water till soft, peel off 
the print and lay it face down on a sheet of glass 
and clean all paste from the back of the print, 
using a soft rubber eraser. 

Old albumen prints make very good nega- 
tives, as they have much depth and give good 
gradations of light and shade. 

Where one has very valuable negatives it is a 
good idea to make duplicate negatives from 
them on thin, glossy paper. Such negatives give 
very fine prints and are specially valuable if one 
is unlucky enough to have an accident happen to 
the original. 

FOREGROUNDS 

THE subject of the December competition, 

which closes January 31, is ‘‘Foregrounds.”’ As 
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several queries have come to the editor asking 
just what is meant by the term, a few words on 
the subject may not come amiss to the Guild in 
general. 

The simple definition of “foreground” is: 
“That part of a landscape situated nearest the 
spectator, or that part of a picture represented as 
being nearest to the spectator.”’ 

The whole merit of the picture depends largely 
on what object in the picture is represented as 
being nearest the spectator. If it is a wide 
stretch of ground with nothing to break the out- 





SECOND 
PRIZE 
ARTISTIC 
MOUNTING 


SPRINGTIME — THE PARK 


line, then the picture will appear flat and lifeless. 
If, on the contrary, some object is brought into 
prominence, as a small clump of shrubbery, a 
large rock, a pile of stones, a tree, etc., the effect 
is to give all the other objects in their true pro- 
portion and perspective, and to convey the effect 
of distance. 

The right treatment of the foreground governs 
the effect of the picture. If one wishes to give 
the appearance of reality to his picture he must 
look well to the placing of proper objects in the 
foreground to obtain that effect. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 
ErA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


December — “‘ Foreground Studies.” Closes Jan- 
uary 31. 

January — ‘Photographs of News Events.” 
Closes February 28. 

February — “Winter Landscapes.’ 
March 31. 

March — “Historic Pictures.” Closes April 30. 

April — “The Brook in Springtime.” Closes 
May 31. 

May — “Farming-Scenes.”’ Closes June 30. 

June — “My Favorite Poem.” Closes July 31. 


Closes 





AWARDS — ARTISTIC 

First Prize: P. H. Mitchell. 

Second Prize: J. H. Field. 

Third Prize: Paul Fournier. 

Honorable Mention: Fedora E. D. Brown, 
W. A. Van Wagner and L. E. Brundage. 

“Portrait of H. H. M.,”’ by P. H. Mitchell. 
Data: Interior lighting; Goerz lens, Series III, 
{/16; 3 seconds exposure; Royal plate; Royal 
Velox print toned with Tabloid sepia. The 
mount, which is of special interest this month, 
is of unusual originality, harmony and beauty. 
The paper is of Italian make, light gray-brown 
in color, and of a coarse crash texture. A cir- 
cular plate-sunk center has been made in the 
upper sheet of paper, with a cardboard die, and 
there the print is mounted. Under this sheet of 
paper is another, a trifle larger, of ordinary gilt 
paper, which forms the dark outline of the sur- 
rounding rectangle. The whole is then mounted 
on a larger sheet, as shown in the reproduction. 
A neat folder, closing from all four sides and 
made of the same mounting-paper, is provided 
for the protection of the print. To relieve the 
plainness of the front cover a rectangular outline 
was embossed on the paper about an inch from 
the edge. 

“Springtime — The Park,’ by J. H. Field. 
Data: May, 6 A.M.; misty; lens wide open; 
Cramer Medium Iso plate; pyro developer; 
W. & C. Platinotype print. Here is seen the use 
of several underlays, all harmonizing with the 
tones of the print, and it should be noticed that 
deckle-edge stock has its advantages in this form 
of treatment. 

“Decorative Landscape,” by Paul Fournier, 
Data: April, 4 P.M.; cloudy; Plantograph lens, 
6-inch focus, used wide open; } second exposure; 
Seed 27 plate; metol developer; sepia platinum 
print. No one can mistake a print by Mr. 
Fournier — it has individuality; and the mount- 
ing of his prints is, to a certain extent, respon- 
sible for this, because the style is invariably the 
same, and, being simple, it is always in good 
taste. Two tones of mounting-paper, harmo- 
nizing with the print, are used, and alternated so 
as to produce two rectangles in outline, as shown 
in the reproduction. These lines may be of the 
lighter or darker paper, as seems best. 
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ENLARGING-APPARATUS 


H. E. Barrour, St. Casimir, P. Q., Canada, 
sends us a photograph of his enlarging-apparatus, 
which makes use of any folding camera for the 
lens and bellows. Mr. Balfour offers to send a 
blue-print drawing showing its construction to 
any Guild member who wishes to make enlarg- 
ing-apparatus for himself. As a matter of cour- 
tesy, we would suggest that those who make the 
request send Mr. Balfour one of their favorite 
prints in exchange. 

“Ne 


A subscription brings happiness and PHoto- 
Era. A prescription brings — never mind. 
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PAUL FOURNIER 
DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE 
THIRD PRIZE — ARTISTIC MOUNTING 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints jor criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“WINTER TWILIGHT,” W. S.— This is a very 
interesting view of a tiny hamlet with a church, 
the principal object, in just the right position to 
make the surroundings seem an appropriate 
setting. Snow lies on the ground, on the roofs of 
the church and houses, and on the branches of 
the trees — snow so well portrayed as to give 
one the feeling that it is really snow. The sky 
is a soft gray, and there is, low on the distant 
horizon, a faint streak of light, seeming to indi- 
cate where the day has gone. This picture would 
be admirable were it not for one very glaring 
defect. Across the foreground from side to side 
stretches a board fence, and the first thing which 
thrusts itself forward in the picture is this same 
fence, with its distracting line. The picture can- 
not be trimmed to cut off this line, as then it 
makes the scene very much foreshortened; but 
there is no reason why the fence could not have 
been left out entirely by a judicious choosing of 
the point of view. The remedy for this print 
would be to work on the negative and eliminate 
the fence entirely. 

““WINTER Woops,” P. L.— This is a very 
unusual picture of woods in winter. There has 
been a storm, and the trunks of the trees are 
whitened with the snow, which has driven 
against them and clung to the bark. The fore- 
ground shows an open space with half a dozen 
scattered trees so well placed that they look as if 
arranged especially for this occasion. The back- 
ground shows the dense woods, but, instead of 
being a dark mass, the plate has been so cleverly 
developed that they are rendered in a delicate 
gray. The point of view chosen was on a sloping 
ground, which adds greatly to the composition 
of this particular subject. 

“THE SENTINEL,” G. C.— This print, which 
was sent with several others for criticism, all 
admirable studies of the seashore in winter, was 
not given a title by the artist. “The Sentinel” 
seems an appropriate name, for it is the picture 
of a lighthouse against which the waves are 
dashing. The water and cloud-effect in this 
picture are both excellent. The long lines of the 
clouds are in perfect harmony with the long 
sweep of the waves as they roll in, the picture 
being taken just when the crests of the waves 
were curled over and about to break. There is 
real motion in this picture, not suspended ani- 
mation. 








“IN THE CANYON,” W. J. O.— The technique 
of this picture is excellent; the exposure, develop- 
ment and printing are all well done. The sub- 
ject, however, is one of extreme difficulty to 
render satisfactorily. The artist says it was 
taken in Ruxton Canyon, near Minnehaha, on 
the Pike’s Peak R. R., Manitou, Colorado. It 
shows a tiny waterfall trickling down huge 
boulders, and there is not even a glimpse of the 
sky to give perspective to the picture, though one 
distinguishes a cut or break in the rocks in the 
background. Under the circumstances one un- 
derstands that to get “sky” into the field of the 
lens would be next to impossible, but it needs 
the sky to make such a scene of any artistic or 
illustrative value. It is, however, a faithful re- 
production of what nature can do in the way of 
rough and rugged paths. This picture would be 
much improved if it were trimmed about an 
inch and one-half at the left, cutting off the huge 
rocks at the side, which are out of focus, and 
thereby concentrating the interest directly on 
the little waterfall. 





Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frnt WaAbE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











Cuas. A. BrEck.— Needle-hole or pin-hole 
pictures are eligible in all competitions. No 
discrimination is made between pictures taken 
with a pin-hole and those taken with a lens. In 
the Round Robin Guild hand-book the competi- 
tions began with July, 1907, and extend to June, 
1909. There being no year date in the book, the 
new member is sometimes puzzled as to the exact 
subject for the month, but one will always find 
the subjects listed in PHoTo-ERaA for each month. 
4X 5 pictures are acceptable for the Guild com- 
petitions. 

James Marriott, Sr.— Your Nevada prints 
are very interesting, and we shall hope to see 
more of them. You have an excellent oppor- 
tunity for making pictures of unusual subjects. 

P. H.— You will find that the Royal Velox, 
made on tinted paper, will give you beautiful 
prints and, if bleached and redeveloped, you may 
obtain fine sepia tones. In these dull days, when 
daylight printing is very difficult, one finds in 
these new gaslight papers an easy solution of 
his difficulties. 

Jut1a D.— To find the approximate focal 
length of your lens, focus on some distant object 
like a telegraph-pole or a church spire, measure 
the distance from your lens to the focusing-glass 
and the length will be the focal length of your 
lens (nearly). If your lens is a rapid rectilinear, 
measure from the stop; and if it is a single lens, 
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measure from the back surface of it. This will 
give you the focal length near enough to be of 
practical use in enlarging, etc. 

B. M. P.— Rodinal is a concentrated develop- 
ing-solution introduced about seventeen years 
ago. It is similar to hydroquinone and _ eiko- 
nogen. Rodinal needs nothing but the addition 
of water for use. For plates, use from twenty- 
five to fifty ounces of water to one ounce of 
Rodinal; and for paper, use twice the quantity 
as for plates. 

GEORGE S. CHAPMAN.— For stubborn stains 
try a solution of sulphocyanide of ammonium, 
twenty-five grains, to five ounces of water. Do 
not attempt to sensitize your own plates. It is 
not only a very delicate process requiring nicety 
of weight, etc., but you would find it difficult to 
coat the plates evenly, except after many trials. 
The plates ready sensitized are not very expen- 
sive, and the time and labor saved count for a 
great deal. It is another matter when it comes 
to the coating of printing-papers, the emulsions 
having great latitude, and they are not so sensi- 
tive to the light. See article in present number 
on “ Foregrounds.”’ 

W. K. Hivsricx.— Instead of buying the M. 
Q.developer, ready prepared in tubes, you would 
find it much less expensive to buy the chemicals 
and have them made up in packets which, when 
dissolved, would make either five or ten ounces of 


developer. Take any of the formule given in the 
pages of PHoTo-ERA for this kind of developer 
and divide the grains by the number of ounces 
you wish the solution to contain. For instance, 
if your formula calls for forty grains of metol, 
fifty grains of hydroquinone, and twenty ounces 
of water, then eight grains of metol and ten 
grains of hydroquinone would be the proportion 
for five ounces of water. The other chemicals 
are calculated in the same manner. The hydro- 
quinone and metol may be mixed together, but it 
is better to keep the other chemicals in separate 
papers. Wrap in waxed paper and keep in a 
glass can with a screw-top. This prevents the air 
affecting them and causing oxidization. 

H. W. SmiraH.— A formula for pryo-metol 
which you will find very satisfactory is made as 
follows: forty grains of pyro, thirty-five grains of 
metol, ninety grains of potassium metabisul- 
phite, fifteen grains of bromide of potassium, 
twenty ounces of water. Dissolve in separate 
solution three ounces of carbonate of soda in 
twenty ounces of water, and when developing use 
equal proportions of each. This developer does 
not keep well, so it is wiser to make it up in 
quantities as needed. 

GEORGE S. CHAPMAN, 677 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Arlington, Mass., wishes to communi- 
cate with members of the Guild in his vicinity for 
the purpose of forming a small club. 





Class 1/2 
Lumitre Sigma 


Halation 


Class 1 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Cramer Crown 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso Seed 26x 


Defender Ortho Inst. 
Zastman N. C. Film 

ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Stanley Regular Halation 





Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 





Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Cramer Banner X Non- 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 

I : Hammer Non-Halation 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Seed C. Ortho 


Cramer Isonon ) Seed L. Ortho Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Cramer richromatic Seed Non-Halation Defender Ortho Slow 
Defender King Seed Non-Halation Ortho Hammer Slow 


Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Imperial Orthochrome Special! Lumitre Ortho A tion 

Sensitive Lumiére Ortho B 
Kodoid Lumiére Panchro C Class 12 
Magnet Defender Queen 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium Iso Non- Lumiétre Autochrome 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 


Class 4 
Stanley Commercial 
Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Defender Non-Halation Plain 


Hammer Slow Ortho 
Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 


Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Red Label Slow 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For January 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of January, on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull and between 9 and 10 A.M. and 2 and 3 P.M. Increase it 
four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £{/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For £/5.6, 
U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From 10 to 11 A.M. 


and 1 to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 
SUBJECTS Class ‘Class Class | Class | Class | Class | Class Class Class ‘Class Class | Class 
% I 14 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 | 100 


72 2 








Studies of sky and fleecy clouds; open 

snow-scenes without foreground ee 1 512 1/256 1/200 1/160 1 128 1 100 1 64 1 50 1 40 1 32 1 20 2 5 
Open views of sea and sky; very dis tant 

landscapes; studies of rather heavy 

clouds; winter scenes having very 

light snow-covered foregrounds ..... 1/256 1/128 1/100, 1/80 | 1/64 1/50 1/32 | 1/25 1/20 1/16 | 1/10) 4/5 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, ‘harbor and_ shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 

colored objects; studies of dark clouds; 

average SNOW-sCeNeS .............- 1/128 1/64 | 1/50 | 1/40 1/32. 1/25 | 1/146 | 1/12 1/10 1/8 | 1/5 13/5 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and 

monuments; wet street-scenes; snow- 

scenes with excessive contrast ...... 1/64 | 1/32 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/8 | 1/6 1/5 1/4 | 2/5 (31/5 
Landscapes with medium ge te 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides; 

well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 

animals and moving objects at least 

thirty feet away ...........-..---- 1/32 1/16 1/12 | 1/10 | 1/8 1/6 | 1/4 1/3 | 2/5 1/2 | 4/5 |6 2/5 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; 

buildings or trees occupying most of 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 

foliage; shipping about the docks; rec 

brick buildings and other dark ob- 


jects; groups outdoors ........-.--- | 1/146 | 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 1/3 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 45 1 13/5; 13 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very | 

dark near objects ........----- rete 1/8 | 1/44 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 11/3,135| 2 |31/5| 2% 
Badly lighted river-banks, ravines, 

glades and under the trees ......... 1/4 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 11/3} 2 |22/3\31/5| 4 62/5 51 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector .....-..-.++++-. 34 112 2 225 3 4/6! 8 | 00 12 | 19 154 





In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 








DIFFUSER vs. REFLECTOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY, like drawing, may be defined 
as “‘the expression of form on a flat surface,” 
and in both cases it is dependent upon the grada- 
tion of shadows — the gradual merging of light 
into shade. The extremes of photographic 
rendition are dead black and pure white with an 
infinite number of intermediate grays. 

“The problem, therefore, which faces the 
maker of portraits by photography is a twofold 
one,”’ says E. C. Richardson in The Amateur 
Photographer and Photographic News. ‘Firstly, 
he must see that the shadows on the face of 
his sitter are properly graded; and, sec- 
ondly, he must see that the degree of contrast 
which he has to portray is not outside the limits 
of his medium. It is just here that the ordinary 
photographer fails, as a cursory examination of 
the photographs displayed in the first shop- 
window will convince anybody. Flat foreheads 
and cheek-bones are the rule everywhere, due 
either to faulty gradation or to excess of contrast, 
or to both. How, then, is the twofold problem 
to be solved? The old-fashioned device was the 
reflector;and, when properly placed, the reflector 
is certainly of assistance, for reflected light is 
thrown most strongly onto the shadow side of 
the face just where the shadow and the high- 
light meet, and the gradation is consequently 
improved.”’ 

Even though correctly placed at B there is 
likely to be an unpleasant staring effect in the 
eyes, due to the cross-light from the reflector 
showing at the edge of the pupils. When the 
reflector is moved away from the sitter one side 
of the face is in light and the other in shade 
with no gradation, while a flat, staring effect is 
the result when the reflector is moved too near. 
If incorrectly placed at A the reflector will throw 
a false light on the extreme edge of the shadow 
where it is not wanted. 

To obviate these difficulties, Mr. Richardson 
discourages the use of a reflector, but advises 
instead that a diffusing-screen, consisting of a 
hoop covered with thin tracing-cloth or muslin, 
be interposed about half-way between the sitter 
and the source of light. 

““Note, however,” writes Mr. Richardson, 
“that the diffuser should intercept only that 
light which falls upon the sitter. All other light 
should be allowed to enter the room freely to be 
reflected from the walls and ceiling, and throw a 
gentle general illumination on the shadow side 
of the face, and so further lessen any extreme 


contrast. It is quite useless to cover up the 
entire window with tissue-paper or ground- 
glass, and the only effect of so doing is to in- 
crease exposure without any corresponding ad- 
vantage. The diffuser performs two functions. 
Firstly, it lengthens and greatly improves the 
scale of gradation and, secondly, it reduces the 
degree of contrast to within workable limits.”’ 
Mr. Richardson gives the exposure with a 
diffuser on a fairly bright day as two seconds at 
f/4, the source of light being the ordinary win- 
dow of a room containing medium furniture and 


walls. 
pret 
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TOO MUCH FURNITURE IN INTERIORS 


MokE interiors are made at this season of the 
year than at any other time, and the many prints 
I have seen recently suggest the desirability of 
simplicity in home furnishing. Year by year this 
fact is becoming more universally recognized, 
but at the present time the average room is 
overcrowded with things which may be beauti- 
ful in themselves, but which are disturbing when 
taken collectively in a picture. Excessive detail 
in this respect is to be avoided, and it is always a 
good plan to go about a room before photograph- 
ing it and see how much can be removed with 
advantage. A little arrangement is almost 
always necessary, but the picture should not con- 
vey the impression of arrangement or formality. 
This may be avoided in a large measure by add- 
ing the human touch, so easily suggested by 
some small object, such as a fan, a newspaper or 
a bit of needlework, dropped carelessly in some 
natural place, as if for a short time only. This 
little touch gives the effect of occupancy, which 
is an important consideration. Objects at the 
edge of the plate should be carefully scrutinized 
to make sure that they are not badly foreshort- 
ened, and reflections from picture-glasses should 
also be avoided. A little wad of paper behind 
the frame will usually change the angle suffi- 
ciently to remedy the defect. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD LANTERN-SLIDE? 


OnE of the truest aphorisms I have read in a 
long time is that of James Shaw, uttered before 
the Amateur Photographic Society of Manches- 
ter, England. Said Mr. Shaw, ‘No good slide- 
maker buys cover-glasses; these are made for 
and sold to beginners.” It has been my mis- 
fortune of late to see several stereopticon shows, 
public and otherwise, with the result that the 
impression is strong in my mind that slide- 
makers are too easily satisfied with their work, 
or else they do not know what a really good slide 
is or how to make it. In any event, it is a fact 
that a large proportion of the lantern-slides be- 
ing shown publicly at the present time are not 
worthy of the name. No worker gets a good 
slide every time, but the great trouble is that the 
failures are not thrown out as they should be. 
Fifty per cent of failures can be afforded for the 
sake of high-class results, since every slide needs 
a cover-glass and the unsatisfactory slides may 
be used for that purpose. 

Now how shall the quality of a slide be judged ? 
Every portion must have texture, and the scale 
of gradation must be long and gradual. If 
density is to be judged in the hand it must be 
possible to read print through the densest parts, 
while the high-lights, when laid on white paper, 
must be veiled slightly. If the image is pro- 
jected on the screen, a pointer held between the 
lantern and the screen should cast a shadow 
distinctly darker than the densest portion of the 
slide. Light must pass through every portion in 
order to ensure luminosity of the shadows. 

Mr. Shaw is an expert in the art of making 
lantern-slides and his advice is well worth follow- 
ing. For a developer he uses Thomas’s hydro- 
quinone formula, found in any English annual, 
but never full strength. For warm tones he gives 
three or four times normal exposure and applies 
a developing-solution diluted to one-fourth 
strength—or even weaker. For pure black and 
exceedingly transparent shadows he often gives 
correct exposure and uses a ferrous oxalate de- 
veloper, but when he has an unusually hard 
negative to deal with, rodinal is made use of. 

A wide range of tones may be secured with 
the three developers mentioned, but blue tones 
are sometimes desired for marines. These may 
be obtained by the use of a rich gold toning- 
bath. which gives pure color, but does not clog 
the shadows. Uranium is also useful for toning 
and, likewise, mercury. 

Mr. Shaw uses mercury in three distinct ways: 
(1) to change the color of the slide, (2) to in- 
tensify a weak slide, and (3) to treat an inten- 
tionally under-developed slide for the purpose 
of getting a quality which he cannot get in any 
other way. Slides treated with mercury he 
redevelops with the hydroquinone solution. 
Farmer’s reducer he makes great use of to secure 
brilliancy; and to those who desire to get a good 
slide from a hopelessly thin negative he recom- 
mends the following: after exposure develop the 
slide until it is so dense that no light, however 








strong, could project an image of it upon a 
screen, then reduce the slide in the above re- 
ducer until satisfactory. 


THE MERRY WIDOW HAT 


Way use a background for bust portraits of 
women while the ‘Merry Widow” hat is in 
vogue? The small, inexpensive hats are as rare 
this season as were the English exhibitors at the 
last London Photographic Salon; which means 
that but few photographers will have enough 
money left to buy a background — hats are 
necessities, while studio-fixtures are of but 
secondary importance. But why not use the 
hat itself? It answers admirably. Many are 
now so large that they isolate the head so com- 
pletely as to draw the attention to the contour of 
the face beneath in a way which no ordinary 
background would do. Obtrusive details on the 
ordinary wall, which is often used as a back- 
ground, are easily and almost entirely obliterated 
by the “Merry Widow.” A look in the ground- 
glass, after the model has been posed, will show 
small spaces between the hat and shoulders and, 
perhaps, another above the hat in front. These 
may be given a neutral tone by pinning pieces of 
wrapping-paper to the wall back of the sitter, 
when the preparatory arrangements are quite 
complete. The ‘Merry Widow” may justly be 
considered a “‘valuable” studio accessory 


AN ELLIPTICAL REFLECTOR FOR 
ENLARGING 

In a recent issue of Photography and Focus 
Percy H. King describes how to strike an ellipse 
by which to bend a metal reflector for enlarging- 
purposes. A simple yet efficient reflector may 
be made at home in this way by any ingenious 
person. The dimensions given below are for a 
half-plate camera (4} x 64). 





“The base line A B was taken, fifteen inches 
long, and two circles, each three inches in diam- 
eter, were struck, one and one half inches from 
each end. Two pins were stuck, one at A and 
one at B, and a piece of thin string tied to them 
so as to be lightly stretched from one to the other. 
The pin at A was then shifted to C, and that at 
B to D, and the ellipse described with a pencil, 
in the ordinary way, keeping the string tight all 
the time. The position of the string at one point 
is shown by the dotted lines C D E. The re- 
flector should be made of metal and painted 
dead white. The lights occupy the positions C 
and D. In my case I use two incandescent gas- 
lights, one on each side.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
Address The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 











October 27, 1908 

12,869. MOVING-PICTURE APPARATUS. (Re- 
issue.) Henry S. Isaacs, of Braddock, and Leo Isaacs, of 
Pittsburg, Penn. Original patent No. 845,551, dated Feb. 
26, 1907. 

The primary object of the present invention is to avoid 
the great loss of time and labor incident to the usual un- 
winding of the coil of film before it can be used again. This 
has been accomplished by a mechanism whereby the coil 
may be unwound from its inner end as it is being projected 
upon the screen, instead of from its outer end, hitherto the 
usual custom. Then, after the entire film has been wound 
onto a receiving-reel, the coil may be slipped off from this 
reel ready at any time to be run through the machine. The 
coil of film 27 is seen lying on the feed disk 8, and the 
course of the film, starting from the center of the coil, is 
shown as it passes over the roller 13, through the projection- 
lantern, of which the guide-pulleys 21 and 22 form a part, 
to the receiving-reel 15. This reel is turned by a removable 
crank-handle on the end of its shaft 14; and the belt 20, 
passing around the pulleys 17 and 11, also drives the feed- 











disk below at the same speed. When the whole strip has 
been wound onto the reel the crank is removed, the door 3 
is opened and the coiled strip is slipped from the reel, where 
it has been held by a removable key. 


901,962. KINEMATOGRAPH MECHANISM. Ros- 
ERT THORN Harnes, London, England. 





An attachment to be used with any standard moving- 
picture mechanism, which enables one source of light to be 
used in duplex or multiplex projection and which dispenses 
with the ordinary shutter-mechanism and avoids projection 
of the spaces between the pictures on the film, thereby obvi- 
ating fluctuation of the light and flicking and blurring of 
the image. The diagrams show a duplex outfit, Fig. 1 being 
a side elevation, Fig. 2 a detail view of the mirrors and re- 
ciprocating-device and Fig. 3 a section through the con- 
densors and prisms. At a suitable distance in front of the 
light is located a pair of reflecting-mirrors 2, set side by 
side at a suitable angle to each other and mounted on a shaft 
3, which is moved back and forth laterally by means of the 
crank-pin 4 of the rotating disk 5 working in the guide- 
slot 6, thus giving the mirrors a reciprocating movement 
across the light-beam. Reference to Fig. 1 and the dotted 


Fig] ls 











lines in Fig. 2 will show how the disk 5 is rotated by gearing 
from the hand-crank. At a suitable distance above and be- 
low the mirrors are placed a pair of prisms 11 and condens- 
ors 12, which receive the light reflected from the mirrors 
and reflect it at right angles through the projecting-lenses 
in the usual way. It will be readily understood that as the 


Fig: 2. 











mirrors are moved backward and forward, the light comes 
gradually and alternately on one mirror or the other, and 
that its beam is thrown alternately upon one prism and 
series of lenses or the other, so that the moving-picture on 
the screen is composed of a series of coincident projections. 
When the picture projected from one lens is fully illuminated 
the next picture in succession, projected from the other lens, 
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is fully obscured, and when only a portion of one picture is 
illuminated the corresponding portion of the other picture 
is darkened and the remainder illuminated, so that the total 
of the proportions illuminated and projected on the screen 
amount to but never exceed one complete picture. Thus 
the mirrors make it possible to maintain the continuous 
transmission of an entire image without any decrease, 
obscuration or variation of light whatever, even during the 
period when the change is being made from one picture on 
the film to the next of the series, inasmuch as the portion 
not reflected through the one lens will be reflected through 
the other and thus avoid the interval and absence of picture 
which cause the effect of flickering in the ordinary system of 
projection. Although two positive films may be used, it is 
preferable to have but one, on which are printed the odd 
numbers of the series consecutively and the even numbers 
consecutively side by side the width of two pictures, com- 
mencing No. 2 picture a sufficient distance from No. 1 to 
leave a loop; or intervals may be left between the odd- 
numbered pictures, and the even-numbered pictures may 
be printed in those intervals, commencing No. 2 picture a 
sufficient distance from No. 1 to enable a loop to be left in 
the film in order that each odd picture may be translated 
while each even picture remains stationary and is being 
projected, and vice versa. The fact that the film is two 
pictures wide accounts for the inclination or “staggering” 
of the prisms and lenses indicated in Fig. 2. 


902,102. COMPOUND FOR RENDERING PHO- 
TOGRAPHS TRANSLUCENT. A.sBert T. McILvain 
and GeorGE F. Stover, Olathe, Kan. 

The patent covers a process for rendering photographs 
transparent by the application of a compound prepared of 
balsam of fir, poppy-oil, spirits of turpentine and alkanet- 
root extract. 


902,299, DEVICE FOR USE IN STUDYING PIC- 
TORIAL COMPOSITION. Aba BENEDICcTA JOHNSON, 
Chicago, Ill. 

It consists of a relatively wide frame to be held in the 
hand, and is provided with an opening over which a metallic 
netting ig stretched flush with one side of the frame. Look- 
ing through this, the subject has the appearance of being 
blocked out from its surroundings, thus making it easy to 
determine what objects or portions of the landscape shall 
be made use of. On selecting the proper composition the 
principal lines may be drawn on the netting with chalk. 
after which the screen may be placed upon a piece of paper 
or canvas and, by drawing over the previous marks, the 
chalk readily passes through the meshes of the netting and 
the essential features of the composition are in this way 
transferred to a substantial medium. The device is intended 
primarily for use by artists and their pupils. 


902,430. FLASHLIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
USE, Epcar BLACKBURN Moore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The principle of this invention is the placing of the flash 
preparation over or around a relatively large area, in order to 
imitate a studio skylight, thus producing a soft lighting. 
This is made possible by an attenuated and indefinitely 
extended fuse or tape of gun-cotton and magnesium pow 
der. A non-combustible wire runs the entire length of the 
tape and gives it sufficient tensile strength and rigidity to 
allow it to be suspended around the room before and during 


combustion. 
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902,822. FOLDING PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 
Paut KAEMMERER, Steglitz, Germany. 

A special means for pulling the objective-carrier out of 
the camera-casing on opening the hinged cover of the casing 
is the particular feature of the patent, since the camera 
proper is of the usual folding type. 

On the opening of the hinged cover b, which may be sub- 
ject to the action of a spring in the usual manner, the spring- 
roller g pulls the objective-slide d out of the camera-case a 








by means of the traction-cords h, as soon as the cover is 
completely opened, so that the objective-slide can pass over 
the rails f of the cover 6. Means can be provided to stop 
the automatic forward movement of the objective when it 
has reached the position required for ‘‘infinity.’”” To close 
the camera the operator pushes member c back into the 
box and, by so doing, unwinds traction-cords h and places 
the roller-spring under tension as in the operation of the 
ordinary window-curtain, so that the spring-roller is capable 
of automatically drawing out the objective-slide on re- 
opening the hinged cover. 


902,833. PICTURE-DISPLAYING CABINET. At- 
LAN PINKERTON, New York City. 

It is intended primarily for use in detective bureaus and 
police departments to hold photographs of criminals in 
such a way that they are protected from the wear of handling 
and yet are readily available for inspection; but it may also 
be employed to display sample photographs, post-cards and 
the like. The device consists of a metal cabinet with a 
hinged cover and a series of metal picture-holding leaves 
which may be turned upward, allowing inspection of those 
below. These leaves are designed to hold fifty pictures on 
each side. The pictures are held in place by fixed overlap- 
ping strips at the bottom of each row and spring-actuated 
hinge-clamps at the top, with a thumb-piece at the side 
for raising them. 


903,052. PORTABLE DEVELOPING-CABINET. 
RicHMoND H. Brown, Lawrence, Mass. 

The invention consists of a cabinet of wood or metal, 
provided with hand-holes over which arm-sleeves are 
attached, and windows of non-actinic glass on the top and 
back to admit light and allow the operator to watch his 
work. The cabinet is of such shape and size as to permit 
of receiving the necessary materials, such as plates, films, 
papers, plate-holders and trays of solutions, and of per- 
forming such work as loading holders and developing 
plates, films and papers, at the same time being small 
enough to be carried about. 
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903,405. MEANS FOR PREVENTING DOUBLE 
EXPOSURES. Percy F. Rice, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The device provides a simple attachment for film-cameras, 
fitted with pneumatic shutters whereby after an exposure 
has been made the shutter cannot be operated again to 
expose the film a second time until the film has been rolled 
along beyond its original position. Its operation depends 
upon a means for allowing or preventing the air to escape 
from the pneumatic shutter, which is of the usual type, ex- 
cept that it has two nipples at the bottom, one of which car- 
ries the usual bulb and the other is connected by a flexible 
tube to a cylinder placed in the camera-case near the ratchet 
provided to prevent the film-spool from turning backwards. 
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Just before operating the shutter to make an exposure 
the parts of this cylinder stand in the relative positions 
shown in Fig. 2, with the ports 28 of the plunger 27 out of 
register with the ports 26 of the intermediate cylinder 22, 
the plunger being retracted and the intermediate cylinder 
retracted, and the detent 34 of spring 33 being out of en 
gagement with the ratchet 16, the spring 30 being com- 
pressed as the intermediate cylinder is held back by the 
stronger spring 32. A pressure of the bulb operates the 
shutter in the usual manner by air-compression which ex- 
tends through the connecting-tube to the cylinder 18 and 
the interior of the plunger 27. As none of this air can es- 
cape, it forces the intermediate cylinder 22 and plunger 27 
to the right, both moving as one piece, and as the stud 25 
presses forward spring 32 it causes detent 34 to engage with 
a tooth of the ratchet 16 and the parts take the position 
shown in Fig. 3. The ports 26 and 28 are still out of register, 
and air cannot escape, and so long as this air-pressure is 
maintained inside of plunger 27 the spring 30 is kept com- 
pressed. When the operator allows the shutter-bulb to re- 
lax the air-pressure within plunger 27 reduces, whereupon 


the spring 30 expands and moves the plunger 27 to the left, 





bringing ports 28 into register with ports 26, the interme- 
diate cylinder 22 at this time not retracting, as the spring 33 
exerts no pressure against it, the spring 33 being retained 
by the ratchet, and cylinder 22 is held in contact against 
spring 32 by the reactive pressure of spring 30. It should 
be understood that the tension of spring 33, which is hooked 
to the ratchet, is not sufficient to turn the ratchet, on account 





of the considerable relative power required to turn the 
ratchet, due to friction and film-resistance. The parts thus 
take the position shown in Fig. 4. It should be understood 
that the parts attain the position shown in Fig. 4 practically 
instantaneously upon release of the pressure-bulb, as the 
cylinder 22 and plunger 27 have a very slight movement. 

Now when the parts are in this position pressure of the 
bulb will not operate the shutter, since the air will escape 
through the connecting-tube into plunger 27 and through 
ports 28 and 26 into annular space 24, and thence out into 
the atmosphere. The operator at once notices the non- 
resistance of the bulb and also that the shutter does not 
operate, indicating to him his neglect to turn a fresh film 
into place. Even though this fact is not noticed by the 
operator it is impossible for him to operate the shutter and 
produce a double exposure, as every time the bulb is pressed 
the air exhausts as before. The operator then turns another 
film into position, which operates ratchet 16 clockwise, 
which is its only direction of movement, and allows spring 
33 to retract, and the detent 34 then disengages and the 
spring 33 in its retraction moves back cylinder 22 to normal 
position, compressing spring 30 and moving ports 26 out of 
register with ports 28, at which time the parts have again 
taken the position shown in Fig. 2, and the device is now in 
a position such that the air will not escape, but will operate 
the shutter. 

The device will operate equally well when the shutter is 
set for a “bulb” and “time” exposure instead of “instan- 
taneous,” although contrary to what would be casually ap- 
parent. In a time-exposure the second pressure of the bulb 
need be very slight compared to the first, as is well known, 
because the first pressure must be strong enough to set the 
shutter open, while the second pressure need only furnish 
the small power required to release it, the power for the 
opening and closing movements of the shutter having been 
provided by the first pressure. Thus in a time-exposure, 
after the second pressure, although the ports are in register 
and air can escape, its escape is restricted sufficiently to 
cause the necessary slight pressure to build up to close the 
shutter. 


903,432. DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING-APPARATUS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. Cart FRriepRicH 
AuricH, Dresden, Germany. 

The apparatus comprises two box-like members a and }, 
the first of which constitutes a developing-chamber with 
ruby glass on both sides, so that the progress of develop- 
ment may be watched, and also a receptacle of greater 
thickness g for the developer; the second of which serves 
as a receiving- and transferring-chamber for the photo 
graphic plate, and is provided with an open side and suit 
able means for receiving the plate from its holder without 
exposure to light or scratching of the image. It should be 
noticed in the first figure that there are several inclined 
ribs p in the receiving-chamber / which prevent the film 
side of the exposed plate r from being scratched by contact 
with the bottom of the chamber; also, as will be seen later, 
that the plate is developed and fixed film-side up. After 
transferring the plate from the plate-holder into the receiv 
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ing-chamber, as shown in the first figure, the part b is over- 
turned on its hinges c from the position in the first figure to 
that in the second, and brought into line with the part a 
and locked there by a bolt provided for that purpose. The 
closing-devices m and k, consisting of slots in the edges of 
the two chambers and slotted tubes which may be turned 
into alignment with them, are opened and the apparatus is 
held in an inclined position, as shown in the second figure, 
when the plate will slide from the chamber / into the cham- 
ber e. Light is excluded during this operation by overlap- 
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ping grooves and recesses on the adjacent edges of the two 
chambers. After closing k the developer is poured through a 
stoppered funnel-opening into the receptacle g, from which 
it passes into the chamber e. Development takes place on 
slowly rocking the apparatus, and may be watched through 
the ruby glass, shaded by the folding shield 4. The fluid is 
now run off through the same opening by which it entered 
and a suitable fixing-receptacle is slid into the grooves of 
the chamber }, formerly occupied by the plate-holder. 
The closing-device k being opened and the whole apparatus 
being held in the proper slanting position, the developed 
plate slides back into the chamber / and drops into the 
fixing-bath. 


903,523. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING-MACHINE. 
Epwarp O. WEBsTER, Whiting, Vt. 

A machine which may conveniently be hooded to a win 
dow or provided with artificial light, and by means of which 
post-cards may quickly be brought into contact with the 
negative for printing and afterwards released. The ma- 
chine is provided with an opening over which a neg- 
ative may be clamped. Between this and the light a 
sliding shutter is so arranged that a downward pressure of 
a foot-pedal opens it and exposes the post-card, which is 
held in contact with the negative by a presser-block. This 
block is attached to a curved finger on a rock-shaft, 
which carries an arm against which moves a cam, attached 
to the foot-pedal mechanism. When pressure is released 
from the pedal the shutter closes and the presser-block is 
turned outward, releasing the printed card and allowing it to 
drop into a drawer arranged below. A ccil-spring is pro 
vided to bring the presser-block back into contact with 
the negative — its normal position. 














903,533. FOLDING CAMERA. Freperick A. AN- 
THONY. 

This instrument is of the mirror reflecting-type and is in- 
tended to use roll-films. Contrary to the usual custom, the 
supply and receiving-spools C and D are located back of 
the focal plane, with the film-confiner Y in front; but the 
most unique feature is the method of folding the leather 
bellows and consequent disposition of the other parts 
When open, the camera has much the appearance of ‘a 
rectangular funnel, as seen in the figure, but, on being 
closed, it assumes the shape of an ordinary dry-plate box. 

















The drawing is a vertical section through the lens. In the 
top side of the camera is located a focusing-screen H, upon 
which the image from the lens K is reflected by the mirror 
P, which is pivoted at Q and, bya thumb-screw outside the 
camera, may be turned to either of the positions shown. In 
this way the image is seen on the screen full size, right side 
up, and the same lens through which the exposure is made 
is the only one used. This lens, the shutter and diaphragms, 
all of any suitable pattern, are carried by the casing J, 
which is pivoted at E, enabling it, when the bellows fold, 
to assume a position flush with the film-holder, and to be 
held there by the catch B. When the camera is open the 
casing J is held rigidly in position by side-bars with spring- 
actuated locking dogs and studs, and, upon closing the cam- 
era, these side-bars assume a position parallel to the sides 
of the film-holder. 
November 17, 1908 

904,005. VEST-POCKET CAMERA. Macnus NIELI . 
New York City. 

A new camera of the familiar watch type with an increased 
number of functions, but without increase of size. Chief 
among them is an improved shutter and a folding finder. 


904,064. PHOTOGRAPHER’S FORM AND PRINT 
HOLDER. Muicajsau B. Hartow, Tekoa, Wash. 

The device provides a simple means instantaneously of 
adjusting the cutting-form with relation to the print and 
holding them both in position while the print is being 
trimmed. The cutting-board is attached on its two sides to 
a base by a pivoted fulcrum. At one end there is an over 
hanging cleat and at the other a spring between base and 
board to hold the latter in an open or inclined position. The 
print and form are laid upon the board with their edges un- 
der the cleat. Pressing the board downward against the re- 
sistance of the spring brings the other end into contact with 


the cleat and holds both print and form securely. 
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904,212. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. Cuar.es 
A. Moran, Bernardsville, N. J. 

A moving-picture machine, shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 4, including in combination a pair of lanterns directed 
to a common point, and means for obscuring the rays from 
said lanterns alternately, comprising a pair of half-round 
screens L and M, rotating in opposite directions in front of 
the lanterns and each consisting of a substantially opaque 
portion, a semi-opaque portion and a substantially trans- 
parent portion, as shown in Fig. 5. These screens are geared 
to each other in such a relation that the opaque portion of 
one is in line with the rays of its lantern when the corre 
sponding portion of the other is out of line with the rays of 
the other lantern. By this means the successive pictures of 
the film are thrown upon the 
without disclosing the transition from one picture to the 
next, thus avoiding the effect of exaggerated rapidity as well 
as the rapid flashes of light which take place with present 
machines, due to projections through the transparent spaces 





screen at a low rate of speed, 


between the pictures on the film. 


FIG. 4. 
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Two picture-films are used side by side, one in each lan 
tern, and an impression of the second film is projected on 
the screen during the period of transition of the first film. 
The second film may be an exact duplicate of the first, so 
that during the transition period of one film the second film 
is displaying the same impression which was previously 
displayed by the first; or the second film may have impres 
sions which alternate in point of time with those of the first 
film, so that while the first film is in the transition period 
the second film will be displaying an impression succeeding 
that which has just been displayed by the first film. By 
means of the revolving screens the display of each film is 
gradually obscured as the transition period approaches, and 
gradually lightened after the transition period is passed; 
which causes a gradual merging of one impression into the 
next, the succeeding impressions being so nearly alike that 
there is little or no disturbance of the effect of continuity. 


904,362. FLASHLIGHT DEVICE. ALEXANDER Ros- 
BINS, Pittsburg, Penn. 

A device to support a cartridge of flashlight powder or a 
sheet of flash-paper in such a manner that the fuse may 
be ignited from the rear, thereby obviating the danger of 
fire from the explosion or from falling sparks, and prevent- 
ing blinding by the flash. Referring to the perspective view, 
it will be seen that the resilient wires 6 carry between them 
the flash-cartridge, as indicated, and also support a fire 
proof asbestos disk 8 reinforced with a metallic ring 9 and 
covered with a metallic screen-cloth to prevent warping. 





The fuse of the cartridge is passed through the bushed 
opening 11 to the back of the device, where it is lighted by 
a taper, which is stored, when not in use, in a holder within 
the hollow handle and is removable by turning the threaded 
plug 3. The spring-clip 12 is provided to hold flash-sheets 
if they are preferred. To diffuse the light a cheese-cloth 
screen is provided on the supporting arm 17, which is 
passed through the lug 15 and held in position by a set-screw. 


904,399. DEVELOPING-APPARATUS. GerorcrE C. 
BErp_er, Oklahoma, Okla. 

The present invention relates to the conveyor for carrying 
film through the developer, and is intended primarily to be 
employed with the apparatus described in patent No. 
$10,388 and pending application, Serial No. 310,732. 





It has been found in practice that the continuous cords or 
bands employed with an apron for conveying the film 
through the developer leave upon it a mark along its edge, 
and also that the developing-fluids tend to destroy the 
cords or bands. These disadvantages are obviated by using 
linked chains made of brass, arranged adjacent to the edges 
of the apron. They give a better gripping-surface and do 
not obstruct the free flow of the developing-fluid entirely 
across the film, because of the fact that the contacting sur 
face of the chain is interrupted by the natural arrangement 
of the links. Moreover, in the present invention this inter 
ruption is still further enhanced by recesses or depressions 


4, which reduce the contacting surfaces to a minimum 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








PHOTO-ERA ANNUAL CONTEST JURY 


Lower row, lejt to right: F. H. Tompkins, J. H. Garo, F. Benedict Herzog, Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr. 
Upper row, right to lejt: William H. Downes, Wendell G. Corthell, Wilfred A. French. 


NOTES ABOUT OUR ANNUAL CONTEST 


THE Jury of Awards, as was announced in 
PHoTO-ERA for several months previous to the 
closing-date of the contest, consisted of F. Bene- 
dict Herzog, New York, and Wendell G. Cor- 
thell, Boston, amateur photographers; Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, New York, and J. H. Garo, Bos- 
ton, professional photographers; F. H. Tomp- 
kins, Boston, portrait-painter; Wm. H. Downes, 
Boston, art-critic, and Wilfred A. French, editor 
of PHoto-ErA. Every member was present, 
and an entire day of conscientious work was de- 
voted to the selection of prints to be awarded 
prizes and honorable mention. This great task 


was performed in a highly creditable manner, 
and seemed all the more pleasing because of 
the remarkable unanimity of opinion expressed 
by men engaged in such dissimilar lines of work, 
even though — with two exceptions — photo- 
graphic. 

Following the impartial custom adopted last 
year, the name and sex of every contestant re- 
mained concealed until after all the awards had 
been made, when, much to the surprise of the 
jury, it was found that not one woman’s name 
was on the list of prizes, although this seemingly 
ungallant treatment was by no means intentional. 

A year ago three women were among the 
prize-winners, including the grand prize, and as 


/ 
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many received honorable mention, while in this 
year’s contest the number of these latter awards 
was increased to seven. 

In all, 1,061 prints were entered, and, al- 
though 256 less than last year, 18 more persons 
were represented — 196 in all, 31 being women. 
It was quite evident that the contestants had 
made a more careful selection of their work 
than hitherto, resulting in fewer but better prints. 
For the benefit of those interested, the list of 
contestants and the number of prints submitted 
by each is published below. 


Rawson, W. A. 2 Spanton, Wm. 
Reece, Jane 7 Spurgeon, J. M. 
Reeve, Laura 10 Stephenson, R. L. 
Reilly, John J. 5 Storms, Robert 
Reynold, R. “ I Stortz, Gustav G. 
Reynolds, H. 2 Sulser, C. D. 
Rheinheimer, W m. A. 6 Swenson, Gustave F. 
Rhodes, Annie G. I Swoyer, ‘A. E. 

Rich, W. Carlton 6 Tate, Arthur C. 


Richey, Guida Hoen 
Robuts, Florence M. 
Root, Clarence J. 


Scheer, Geo. H., M.D. 
Schlesman, Mrs. C. H. 


Schmitt, Raymond 
Schwarz, Ira D. 
Scott, Walter C. 
Seabrook, Ernest P. 
Send, George B. 
Shawner, Roy 
Skinner, Arthur 
Skolfield, S. S. 


Nee 


Thomas, Bessie W. 
Thompson, G. E. 
Thurlow, Harold A. 
Truman, Geo. H. 
Turpin, Charles 
Van Coelln, Flora 
Vandervelde, Chas. 
Van Namee, Arthur 
Wilcox, C. Sherrill 
Williar, Harry D. 
Wilson, Hallie 
Woodside, A. Eleanor 
Worthington, Julia 
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Abs, Charles P. I Gilbert, Mrs. Geo. L. 8 
Allen, Elizabeth R. Gough, J. Henry I 
Amos, W. M. Greenman, F. W. II 
Anthony, B. L. Grier, Wm. D. 3 
Arnold, W. H. Griffith, x 2 13 
Bacher, W. L. Groff, Wm. B., Jr. 3 
Barstow, Henry Giinter, Paul 2 


Bates, R 
Bauman, Geo. 
Bell, G. Clinton 
Benedict, Dr. Albert R. 
Bennett, Arnold M. 
Biery, Harvey 
Bishop, L. C. 
Bodine, Howard 
Brackett, Carl F. 
Bradley, H. L 
Brittingham, A. D. 
ew gg F. Jaycox 
Brock, 
owe By “W. D. 
Bronson, F. E. 
Brown, Fedora E. D. 
Browne, ( Carlotta H. 
Bruehl, Nick 
Bryant, Mary Ens 
Buhrer, Stephen 
Burnham, C. 
Bush, I. E. 
Cain, Eugene G. 
Castner, Samuel J. 
Chapman, R. C. 
a. a 


“we 
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Hage, John 
Hambly, J. P. 
Hargett, A. B. 
Harnden, H. E. 
Hawkins, Elgrin C. 
Hayden, Mrs. Chas. S. 
Henry, J. S. 
Hiester, W. I 
Higgins, Arthur W. 
Hill, Mary Brigham 
Holms, Frank W. 
Hoppé, E. O. 
Iglick, Joseph R. 
Joel, Jacques 
Johnston, Mrs. May D 
Jorgensen, M. H. 
— - S. 
Kennedy, 

Kilmer, re We 
King, A. E. 

Knox, W. T. 

Laity, Warren 
Lane, Horace P. 
Leeds, L. B. 
Leslie, Ethelyn 
Lillie, R. D. 
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Clarke, C. Lillie, Mrs. L. J. I 
oe. Helen W. Lord, Harry M. 17 
Cones, Mrs. Nancy F. Maerz, Aloys I 
Converse, Allan Dean Mann, 6 
Conyers, H. B. Marsolais, O. N. I 
Cottrelle, C. B. Marston, Tovell I 
Craig, Margaret B. Martin, Mary 4 
Crary, Clare J. Martin, Se my *y Vance 8 
Crawford, W. L. Mead, Ee Je. 23 
Cuff, C. A. Merz, Alired’ 3. I 
Cummins, T. D. P. I Millar, Claude D. 18 
Currie, Geo. S. Miller, James D. 3 
Cutting, A. Wayland Mitchell, Percival H. 3 
Day, Dorr H. Mitchell, Roy R. I 
Day, Edward. Carroll Moore, Helen 4 
Dearden, W. Morisset, Geo. O. 3 
Dickinson, Alice M. Mullen, Mary H. 9 
Dils, R. Murray, Louis R. 23 
Ditmas, Charles A. McGowan, R. A. I 
Dudley, Frederick McKissack, James 6 
Durivage, F. J Nelson, R. C. 3 
Eitel, Theo. I Painter, J. H. I 
rg ge Geo. Casper Parrish, W.& G. 13 
Field, Pasewalk, Aug. J. 6 
Findlay, * Wilh um Pasewalk, Reginald I 
Fitch, Alfred L. I Peabody, Henry A. 7 
oe roa Louis Pearce, Mrs. W. W. 3 
Flegel, C. Pettibone,’ H. V. 2 
Fleisher, ites ¥. Pettigrew, Frank I 
Fournier, Paul 3 Phipps, Chas. R. 3 
France, A. F. I Pickering, C. Ney 12 
Frome, Samuel F Poarch, L. M. 4 
Gage, Edgar S. Poole, W. F. 2 
Garrett, Chas. W. Porter, James V. 4 
Gatch, Helen P. Potter, Bruce H. 2 
Gebhardt, H. R. 6 Price, Frank C. 6 
Gibson, E. W. 3 Quinn, Charles 2 
Gilbert, Geo* L. 2 Rausomer, Marie 3 


Smith, D. 2 Wright, Mrs. M. M. 33 
Smith, F. Yauch, M. A. 5 
Smith, thea W. Zerbe, William H. 20 
Smith, Merl Zoller, Chas. E. 4 
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Maurice Tracey Fleisher, of Philadelphia, 
winner of the $100 Grand Prize, although a 
young man of twenty-four, is an amateur of 
eleven years’ experience and has been especially 
fortunate in his fitting for pictorial photographic 
work through education, personal association 
and foreign travel. Educated at the William 
Penn Charter School, he early identified him- 
self with its photographic exhibitions, as he did 
later in the camera club of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he took courses in chem- 
istry, arts and sciences. After serving as presi- 
dent of the University Camera Club he founded 
the Intercollegiate Photographic Association, to 
which considerable space in PHOTO-ERA has 
been given, and of which he served as president 
two years. Mr. Fleisher is also a member of the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia as well as 
the Drexel Camera Club, and in addition to 
several awards from these various organizations 
he has won other prizes given by photographic 
magazines. Although not a frequent contestant, 
he is usualiy successful when he does enter the 
lists. Since ‘‘Our Illustrations” department was 
made up Mr. Fleisher advises us that his prize 
print was made from an I1 x 14 negative copied 
from a heavy, rough platinum print no longer in 
his possession. The original negative is 5 x 7, 
and was broken. 

Louis Fleckenstein, who won the $10 award 
in the portrait class, has been somewhat pro- 
ficient in the use of pencil and brush from an 
early age, although he has followed a business 
career, and made use of his artistic ability only 
as a form of recreation. His photographic career 
was commenced about twelve years ago, when 
he learned the elementary stages of the art from 
two friendly camera-users. From an adjunct to 
his brush and pigment, photography became the 
absorbing theme and, when the Salon Club was 
organized, Mr. Fleckenstein was made its direc- 
tor, in which capacity he served until the fall of 
1907. Finding that photography had begun to 
interfere with his business, he gave up his busi- 
ness and engaged in photography professionally. 
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Leaving his native city, Faribault, Minn., he 
moved to Los Angeles, Cal., and opened a studio 
in the Blanchard Art Building. Here, in the 
home of one hundred artists, he can give full 
scope to his ideals and aspirations. 

James McKissack, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
who succeeded in carrying the first genre award 
of $20 across the Atlantic, is a new-comer in our 
contests, and Mr. H. Snowden Ward, of Lon- 
don, who called upon us a few days since, tells 
us that he is thus far little known there. How- 
ever, the character of the work submitted leads 
us to predict that better is to follow, and we 
hope to see him well represented in one of the 
prominent English or Scottish exhibitions. 

The second genre award of $10 went to Dr. 
George H. Scheer, of Sheboygan, Wis., whose 
work is well known to readers of PHoTo-ErRA. 
Dr. Scheer is a young and successful practising 
physician, and photography has been his pastime 
since he was about fourteen. Most of his work, 
however, has been done in the last four or five 
years, during which time he has developed a very 
keen sense of the pictorial, which enables him to 
see pictures in almost everything he finds about 
him. He has been fortunate in his surroundings, 
which offer much good material, and he has been 
aided by a knowledge of drawing and the cor- 
rect use of the lens. Congenial companionship, 
with a little friendly rivalry and criticism, have 
also been of value, and for this he is indebted to 
Drs. Zierath and Winchester, both pictorialists 
of a high order. We regret that professional 
duties prevented both of them from competing 
in this contest. 

Paul Fournier, of East Aurora, N. Y., winner 
of the first landscape award of $20, has been 
working in photography seriously for about five 
years, although he is still a very young man. 
Just what induced him to become a_photog- 
rapher he cannot say, unless it was love of the 
work. Surely that is sufficient reason, and it 
probably accounts for his many successes in 
portraiture and landscape. Mr. Fournier has a 
very large collection of his own distinctive pho- 
tographs of present-day celebrities; in fact, we 
venture to say that, so far as we know, it is the 
largest of any possessed by a man so young. 
For reasons which modesty prevents us from 
stating, Mr. Fournier enters few contests other 
than our own; but his work has been exhibited 
in the Fifth American Salon, exhibitions of 
P. A. of A., the Providence Art Club and the 
Arts and Crafts Shop, Columbus, O. 

The work of Wm. H. Zerbe, of Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, N. Y., who won the second 
award of $10 in the landscape class, has been 
known to readers of PHoTto-ERA for several 
years, and his connection with the Department 
of Photography of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, the Postal Camera Club, the 
Postal Photographic Club, and his services as 
director of the Salon Club and Associates in 
Pictorial Photography have won for him a much 
wider circle of admirers. He is an exhibitor in 
all the principal exhibitions and is successful in 


most of the many contests he enters. This is 
because he realizes the power of simple subjects, 
knows how to make the most of them and pos- 
sesses the technical ability to produce just what 
he wants. For the past twenty-five years Mr. 
Zerbe has followed a business career and made 
photography his recreation, during which time 
he was obliged to pass through the elementary 
stages of photography, learning as best he could 
without assistance; he is a self-made pictorialist. 
Of late he has felt that he would be more con- 
genially employed in another line of business, 
and last October he entered the field of pho- 
tography professionally in his home _ town. 
PHOTO-ERA offers him its hearty congratulations 
and best wishes for success. 

Charles Vandervelde, whose superb marine 
secured for him the first award of $20, is a fre- 
quent contributor to PHoTo-ErRa, having been 
a camera-user for the past nine years. He is a 
man in early middle life, is engaged in the manu- 
facture of interior woodwork, practises pho- 
tography for recreation, takes it seriously and 
has high hopes that photography may eventually 
be universally accepted as a fine art. Land- 
scape and marine subjects are his favorites, and 
the shores of Lake Michigan have a never-ending 
attraction for him. Like every sincere worker, 
he has opinions regarding pictorial photography. 
He is not an extremist, but has ideals, and be- 
lieves in them. Above all, he has that rare qual- 
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ity of tolerance for the ideals of others. ‘‘ From 
the time Galileo was thrown into prison, up to 
the present,’’ says Mr. Vandervelde, ‘the public 
has been late in its recognition of many kinds of 
endeavor. Of course, much depends upon the 
work; but when the photographer can make 
pictures which will cause the beholder to forget 
the photograph in the feeling it conveys, it will 
not be long before photography will be recog- 
nized as a fine art. The greatest works in paint- 
ing, sculpture, music and the drama have made 
their appeal to the emotions, and the works of 
the artist-photographer must do likewise if 
photography is to have recognition. I believe 
it will have it sooner or later. There is plenty 
of time, however; photography has many years 
before it.” 

which won the second marine award of $10, is 
an eloquent example of the possible result of 
buying a small camera. Mr. Skolfield tells us 
that his first outfit cost him $1.75 about eighteen 
vears ago, but since that time his work has im- 
proved and, likewise, his equipment. To-day 
we look upon him as one of the foremost pic- 
torialists in this country, especially because of 
his marines, snow-storm and wet-day effects. 
He has been an exhibitor several times in the 
Salon, and for the past three years president of 
the Portland Camera Club. Mr. Skolfield is 
bookkeeper for a wholesale drug firm and has 
found photography a very pleasant form of 
relaxation in leisure time. 

R. S. Kauffman, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn.. 
winner of the second award of $10 in the animal 
class, is an art and photo-supply dealer, and his 
good judgment regarding pictures is evident in 
his own photographic work. He has been inter- 
ested in the art since 1898, and a frequent ex- 
hibitor in the Salon and other prominent pic- 
ture-shows. 

The $10 award in the high-speed class went 
to T. W. Kilmer, New York City, another man 
who, like “the three doctors of Sheboygan,” has 
taken up photography as a means of diversion 
from the busy routine life of a physician. Pho- 
tographing moving objects is one of his favorite 
lines of work, and in it he has had many successes, 
Dr. Kilmer considers photography an_ ideal 
form of recreation. 


ELMENDORF’S SUCCESS 

Dwicut LATHROP ELMENDORF’s remarkable 
success in the illustrated lecture field is but a 
natural result of natural fitness, progressive 
study and admirable management, coupled with 
a high standard of excellence steadily main- 
tained. He has many advantages which others, 
trying to rival him, do not possess. Always 
known as a skilful photographer and expert 
colorist, he has traveled extensively, makes his 
own photographs, colors his own lantern-slides, 
is an accomplished linguist, an accurate observer 
and a fine speaker. Voila tout! He who has not 
enjoyed one of Mr. Elmendorf’s delightful en- 
tertainments has keen delights in store for him. 





His success in Boston, this season, has been re- 
markable, the house, one of the city’s largest 
auditoriums, being packed at every performance 


by a distinguished audience. Our advice is, 
attend, without fail, the Elmendorf lectures on 
Norway, Holland, Switzerland and Italy! 


NEW YORK CAMERA CLUB 

THE Camera Club of New York City has 
opened the current season very auspiciously. 
Since it has moved into its new and magnificent 
quarters, 121 West 68th St., the club has mani- 
fested extraordinary activity as compared with 
former years. The prophecy, made last spring, 
that the club would go to pieces has not been 
fulfilled, and is not likely to be. Its members 
are showing a wholesome spirit of activity and 
progress, and, what has not been known for 
many years, a uniform feeling of good fellowship 
now prevails. The secretary reports constant 
accession of new members, some of whom are 
really high-class workers as well as of social 
prominence. A members’ exhibition opened 
November 16, for several weeks, and proves the 
club is regaining its former prestige. That the 
club, as an-organization, will again be a potent 
factor in local as well as international photo- 
graphic affairs, and a source of inspiration to all 
workers striving for the highest and best in 
photographic achievement, is confidently antici- 
pated by all who are familiar with the character 
of the men now directing the club’s fortunes. 


A FAMOUS FLASH-POWDER 
Irs name is ‘Blitzlicht” (flash-light). A 
product of the Berlin Aniline Works, 213-215 
Water St., New York, “Blitzlicht” has excep- 
tionally valuable properties. It is safe — can 
be mailed without danger — economical and 
gives an intensely brilliant light. 


LANGUAGES SELF-TAUGHT 

Ovr editorial on mastering a foreign language, 
in the November issue, created wide-spread inter- 
est among photographic workers, especially those 
who contemplate a visit to Dresden next year, 
and we sincerely recommended the Language- 
Phone Method, as we had thoroughly examined 
the system, as well as the machines. The speak- 
ing and pronouncing-manual for German is 
certainly the essence of effective simplicity, and 
dull indeed must be the person who cannot make 
rapid progress under the guidance of that master 
of philology — Dr. Richard Rosenthal. In _ his 
preface to the manual he correctly declares that 
the ear is naturally the first and most important 
organ of sound and, for that reason, of language, 
and must, therefore, be addressed first and prin- 
cipally. The student must have the accent and 
intonation of the words in his ear before the 
tongue is able to reproduce them. He then refers 
to pronunciation and accent and the rapid re- 
sults gained by intelligent combination of hear- 
ing, seeing and speaking, as is forcibly exem- 
plified by the Language-Phone Method. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION CONTEST 


THE awards in The Youth’s Companion Thir- 
teenth Annual Contest for Amateur Photog- 
raphers were as follows: 

Grand Award, $100, W. H. Porterfield, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; First Award, $50, Gustave F. Swen- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Second Award, $45, Mrs. 
Nancy Ford Cones, Loveland, O.; Third 
Award, $40, Ernest P. Seabrook, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; Fourth Award, $35, Fedora E. D. 
Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Fifth Award, 
$30, George H. Scheer, M.D., Sheboygan, Wis. 

New Contributors: First Award, $40, Gustave 
F. Swenson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Second Award, 
$30, Ernest P. Seabrook, Charlottesville, Va. 

Young People: First Award, $30, Marie Ran- 
somer, Dayton, O.; Second Award, $20, Leon 
Austin, Redlands, Cal. 

The judges were as follows: W. H. Downes, 
Art-Editor of Boston Transcript; J. H. Garo, 
Professional Photographer; Phineas Hubbard, 
President Boston Camera Club; Philip L. Hale, 
Painter and Art-Critic, and F. R. Fraprie, Editor 
American Photography. 

All photographs submitted in the contest are 
on exhibition for eleven months in the library of 
the Youth’s Companion Building, Boston. 


A NEW BOSTON STUDIO 


WE are authorized to state that the Otto 
Sarony Co., of New York, will start a branch 
studio in Boston, on Tremont St., corner of 
West St., early in January. It is whispered that 
the new establishment will be under the control 
of Theodore C. Marceau, the proprietor of the 
busy Marceau Studio, 160 Tremont St. and 
others in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles. We shall be greatly mistaken 
if the new place does not make certain establish- 
ments in close proximity exert themselves, as 
never before, to keep in the running. 


THE WORCESTER EXHIBITION 


THE Fifth Annual Exhibition of photographs 
at the Worcester Art Museum opened October 
30, and continued through the month of Novem- 
ber. This proved to be the largest display thus 
far, numbering 410 by the catalog, and in point 
of pictorial quality fully up to the high average 
of former exhibitions. 

Of the invited exhibits, the groups sent by 
the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo, the Old 
Cambridge Photographic Club, and the Depart- 
ment of Photography, Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. The loan-exhibit, which included por- 
traits by R. Diihrkoop, of Hamburg, and Nicola 
Perscheid, of Berlin, Germany, also Swiss land- 
scapes by G. R. Ballance, of Switzerland, made 
a profound impression. 

Worcester amateurs were represented by a set 
of 74 prints— portraits, landscapes and genre— 
averaging much higher in quality than last year. 

Specially noteworthy was the work of local 
exhibitors; viz., Mrs. H. E. Chandler, H. R. 


Cummings, Alfred Harris, W. A. McAllister, 
F. F. Marshall, Mrs. F. A. Richardson, George 
Buttler and Dwight A. Davis. 

In Mr. Davis’ set of ten prints, “Carmen” 
was especially striking —a large head in red 
chalk — and “Contentment” and “A Sunday 
Morning Task”— figure-studies with beautiful 
arrangement of details. 

Frederick Haven Pratt exhibited a set of ten 
prints, all with his usual feeling for tone; and 
especially admirable was his ‘Mother and 
Child” and “ Figure in Sunlight.” 

In “The End of a Winter Day” and “The 
Slant Sun of February” Mr. Buttler was seen at 
his best. The feeling of winter was delightfully 
portrayed, and both prints were very truthful in 
values. 

We were glad to note some of the best efforts 
of the Misses Allen, of Deerfield — six prints 
each; Fedora E. D. Brown, seven; C. F. Clarke, 
seven; Mrs. Durrant, four; E. G. Fountain, four; 
Henry Hall, nine; M. R. Kernochan, eight; 
Helen M. Murdock, eight; J. Will Palmer, two; 
Katharine S. Stanberry, nine, and many others. 

The beautiful set of Autochromes loaned by 
Helen M. Murdock, and ingeniously displayed, 
attracted the greatest amount of attention. 

The management of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum deserves a great deal of credit for its efforts, 
with the help of the Worcester Amateur Pho- 
tographers, to interest the laity in the progress of 
photography from year to year. 





The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization jor the advancement of pictorial pho- 
tography. encouragement oj pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President. F. M. TucKERMAN, 1106 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Prestdent : R. E. WEExs, 166 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary: CLARENCE B. HALE, 215 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer: GEORGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











TuE Fifth American Photographic Salon be- 
gan its tour at Milwaukee, where it was shown 
at the Studios of the Wisconsin School of Art 
from December 16 to 23, under the auspices of 
the Wisconsin Camera Club. From January 1 
to 15 it may be seen in the Galleries of the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburg. Further dates will 
be announced in a later issue. The collection 
consists of over three hundred prints of a very 
high order of excellence, and thoroughly repre- 
sentative of America’s best pictorial work. A 
review of the Salon, with many superb repro- 
ductions, will be the feature of PHoto-ErRaA for 
February, and the foreign section will be treated 
in a later issue, probably March. 
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COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 


DEALERS in photographic supplies, especially 
in Southern pleasure-resorts, always have a call 
for first-class photographs, post-cards and en- 
largements artistically colored. Such work is 
exceedingly well done, at very moderate prices, 
by the Fulton Studio, 11 Lyman St., Lynn, 
Mass., the proprietor of which is willing to send 
to any interested dealer a specimen color-print. 
This is a new industry, consequently there is 
much work being done of a very inferior quality, 
but where the best grade may be had for no 
more money, the dealer should strive to offer 
his patrons only the best of such work. 


ENLARGING-LANTERNS AND 
STEREOPTICONS 


THE process of enlarging and the use of stere- 
opticons are now in full swing. Those inter- 
ested are advised to obtain, at once, a copy ofa 
booklet, containing trustworthy, practical and 
up-to-date information on these important sub- 
jects, published by Burke & James, 118 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A., and sent free 
for the asking. The apparatus mentioned therein 
represents the highest degree of perfection yet 
attained in simplicity and thoroughness of con- 
struction, as well as in scope of utility and effi- 
ciency. Every instrument, whether for enlarging 
or projection, is guaranteed, and exemplifies the 
greatest value at the most reasonable prices. 


WATKINS TIME DEVELOPER 


WE had the pleasure recently of testing the 
Watkins Time Developer, both in solution and 
powder form, as placed on the American market 
by Burke and James, of Chicago. The results 
obtained by following directions exactly were 
perfect. Amateurs who have had difficulty in 
judging when their plates are fully developed 
will find that this method of timing development 
according to temperature will make develop- 
ment automatically correct. The same developer 
is also advised by its originator, Mr. Alfred 
Watkins, for use with Autochrome plates, as 
will be described in the February issue. 


CHANGE OF POLICY IN A ST. LOUIS 
STOCK-HOUSE 

It will be of some interest to the trade to know 
that the Defender Photo-Supply Co. of Argo 
Park, Rochester, N. Y., has discontinued its 
Middle-Western stock-house at St. Louis; only, 
however, so far as the sale of sundries is con- 
cerned. It was only a short time ago that this 
company discontinued its Eastern stock-house 
in New York City, and this news-item from St. 
Louis bears out the announcement made by the 
Defender Company, at that time, to the effect 


that it would gradually withdraw from the field 
of sundries and confine itself to the sale of its 
own products. 

The New York office of the Defender Com- 
pany, which had been located at 12 West 21st 
St., removed, on December 1, to more suitable 
quarters at 35 West Twenty-first St. 


THE AMERICAN AGENCY OF 
DALLMEYER PORTRAIT-LENSES 


THE American branch of Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson, in New York City, make the announce- 
ment that since Nov. 3, 1908, they have discon- 
tinued the American agency for the sale of the 
Dallmeyer Portrait-Lenses. Their reason for 
this change is that their new Series VI Cooke 
Portrait-Lenses, being the latest development 
of the Cooke Anastigmat Lens, has met with 
such great success for portraiture of the very 
highest grade that they prefer to push the sale of 
their own portrait-lens exclusively. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


THE Gloeckner & Newby Co., 169-171 
Broadway, New York City, has recently issued 
a bargain-list of cameras and lenses, of great 
variety. Knowing the character and value of 
these goods, we are glad to state that the prices 
charged are very reasonable. Any person in- 
terested, desiring to exercise economy, will do 
well to send for a copy of this bargain-list. 


DRESDEN IS THE GOAL 


HAVING steadily urged American workers to 
visit the Dresden International Photographic 
Exhibition, we now take pleasure in suggesting 
the best means of reaching it. Of the numerous 
steamship lines plying between New York and 
continental Europe, the Holland-America line 
is preéminently the most desirable. None takes 
its passengers more directly to Central Europe. 
Its steamers touch at Boulogne, France (3? hours 
distance from either London or Paris) before 
reaching Rotterdam, whence a preliminary trip 
may be made through Holland—the quaint 
land of canals and windmills; the home of 
Rembrandt and Franz Hals. A glance at the 
map will show how direct from this locality is 
the route to Dresden — via Hanover and Berlin, 
or via Cologne, the Rhine and Frankfort. 

The twin-screw steamers of the Holland line 
offer every possible safety and comfert, in these 
and other respects equaling the best-equipped 
steamships of to-day, while the cost of transpor- 
tation is very moderate, for we speak from per- 
sonal experience. All interested should send for 
descriptive booklet with map, also for the illus- 
trated pamphlet, ‘‘ Holland as Seen by an Amer- 
ican.” See advertisement. r 
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